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THEH BRIGAND’S WIFE, 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Berwecn the shores of the gulf of Venice and the sea. | 


board of Rome and Naples, spread the forests—or rather 
what remains of them—so celebrated by Horace, as the | 
forests of Daunia and Apulia. There prowled of yore the 
wolf, the tutelary guardian of ancient Rome; and there, to/ 
this day, the wild boar of Apulia is a favourite object of chase || 
to the sportsman. 


But other prowlers than those wild denizens of the woods || 


are there to be found; outcasts of society, reckless and 
ruthless brigands. 

Those who have travelled in that part of Italy, know well | 
the dangers to which they are exposed by the treachery of | 
their guides, the faithlessness of their drivers, and their | 
neighbourhood to those bands of marauders; and many | 
have been the robberies, and frequent the commie that have j| 
desecrated those wild and beautiful regions of ancient 
romance. 

It was my lot, some few years ago, to traverse the very dis- || 
trict in question, in company with a friend. Travelling on 
horseback by easy stages, we had skirted the greater part of || 
the Atlantic coast, and having reached Spalatro, towards its | 
southern extremity, we resolved to strike across the country, || 
in a westerly direction, for Naples. Towards the sunset of 
one of the brightest days of the journey, and amid the || 
wildest scenery that can be imagined, our attention was) 
arrested by the figures of a female and child seated on a rock 


at no great distance from the road. .The dress of the Italian | 
peasants,—particularly of those in the neighbourhood of |; 


Rome and Naples—is, perhaps, the prettiest of the many 


costumes of the European continent; and so often has it. 


been described, and so often represented in fancy costumes, 
that itis needless to particularize it here. 
wearer was young, and sufficiently beautiful to attract the 
attention of any one whose heart was not marbled with 
the stony coldness of indifference. 
to perceive that the child was her own; 
likeness to herself, as from the anxious look of maternal fond- 
ness with which she watched its movements. 


. . . | 
It was impossible, in such a spot, and at such an hour, | 


Suffice it that the | 


One glance was enough | 
not only from its | 


deeds of wrong were guiltless in her estimation, and even 
enhanced her affection for the doer. Deeply, fondly, must 
|| this man have been beloved, for her countenance beamed 
1 into brilliancy, and her dark full eyes seemed to kindle into 
a lustre that could have been caused by naught but love, as 
| she narrated to us the simple incidents of her married life. 
|| There is aspell about a devoted heart that creeps into and 
|| diffuses itself over every heart with which it chances to 
|;communicate. No matter whether that devotion be to a 
' worthy or unworthy object; it is the devotion itself we ad- 
mire, the tenacem proposili, which keeps it ever aiming at 
|one object, and renders it, as Horace says, audax omnia 
| perpeti in the obtaining of its end. 
| But when such devotion springs thus engrossingly in 
'woman’s heart, how doubly valuable, how priceless is the 
‘gem! The affection of Medora was such for Conrad; and 
| how, amid the splendid villanies of the Corsair, did this one 
| great virtue work its counterpart in his soul! But, to return 
l || to the brigand’s wife. A few weeks before our interview a 
|| party of the Papal soldiery had been dispatched to the neigh. 
|, bourhood in quest of Gironomo and his comrades; and 
| though diligent search was made, they had been unable to 
|| discover the bandits. Daily, from morn till night, had this 
| woman watched, from the spot where we met her, prepared, 
on the slightest appearance of danger, to warn her husband 
\}and provide for his safety; and, 
conversed with her, the brigand himself was within hail. 
| No punishment, nor torture, would have wrung from that 
|, devoted woman’s lips the secret of her husband’s lurking 
place. J. W. Ne 
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doubtless, even while we 





DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FRE 


THE PHANTOM-HEAD UPON THE TABLE. 
CHAPTER It. 
Showing a gentleman's necd of a horse. 
Ir was the hour when the sun in heaven is supposed to 
be least promiscuous—the hour when the five hundred 
fashionables of London West-End receive his visit in the 
open air, to the entire exclusion (it is presumed) of the re- 
| maining population of the globe. The cabs and jarveys, 
| the vehicles of the despised public, rolled past the forbidden 





to pass by one whose appearance was so interesting, without || gate of Hyde Park, and the echo stationed in the arched 
at least dropping a ** good even” to the genius loci. Plead-| portal announced the coroneted carriages as they nicely nib- 
ing ignorance of the route, we passed sometime in gaining |) | bled the pleased gravel in passing under. A plebeian or two 
information thereof from the unknown, and also learnt much || Stood outside to get a look at the superiour beings whose 
about herself. || daily list of company to dine is the news most carefully fur- 
She was the daughter of a Contadino in the Campagna di, || nished to the instructed public. The birds (having “ fine 
Roma, and was now the wife of an outlawed brigand. In || feathers”) flew over the iron railing unchallenged by the 
the disguise of a peasant, he had often been seen in the |, gate-keeper. Four o’clock went up to [Heaven's gate with 
village where she lived, and devoutly kneeling at mass in || the souls of those who had died since three, and with the 
the little chapel of the same ; his tall and muscular figure || hour’s report of the world’s sins and good deeds ; and at the 
and handsome countenance, attracted the attention, and | same moment a chariot rolled into the Park, holding between 
soon won the heart of the young and ardent Italian girl, and || its claret panels the embellished flesh and blood of Lady 
loving only too well, though too unwisely, she fled from her || Aymar and her incomparable daughter. 
home with Gironomo. A few days, and the peasant’s dis-|| A group of gay men on horseback stood at the bend of 
guise was changed for the brigand’s less peaceful attire ; and ||“ Rotten Row,” watching the comers-in ; and within the in- 
in a rudely constructed hovel, amid rocky fastnesses, and ‘| ner railing of the Park, among the promenaders on foot, 
dense woods, did the unfortunate bride find a new home. | | was distinguishable the slight figure of Count Pallardos, 
Love, the all-powerful, made cheerful even the dreariness || pacing to and fro with step somewhat irregular. As Lady 
of her abode; her husband was her hero, her worship ; his '' Aymar’s chariot went by, he bowed with a frank and ready 
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smile, but the smile was quickly banished by a flushed cheek \\ for you,” said he quickly, springing over the railing, and 
and lawering brow, for, from the group of mounted dandies, coher the rein, to which the man still held, while the fright- 
dashed out Lord Frederick Beauchief, upon a horse of un- || ed horse backed and reared towards his master. 
paralleled beauty, and with a short gallop took and kept his “ A—a—yes, if you like !” 
place close at the chariot window. Pallardos sprang into the saddle, loosened the rein and 
Pallardos watched them till the turn of the ring took them || leaned forward, and with three or four powerful bounds, the 
from his sight. The fitness of the group—the evident suita- || horse was at the other window of the chariot. Away, with 
bleness of Lord Frederick’s position at that chariot window, || the bursted trammels of heart and brain, went all thoughts 
filled him with a jealousy he could no longer stifle. The || of the horse’s owner, and all design, if any had flashed on 
contest was all unequal, it was too palpable to deny. He, || his mind, of time or place for restoring him. Bred in a half- 
himself, whatever his person or qualities, was, when on foot, || civilized country, where the bold hand was often paramount 
i1 the place allotted to him by his fortunes—not only unno- || to law, the Greek had no habit of mind likely to recognize ina 
ticed by the contagious admiration of the crowd, but unable |! moment of passion even stronger barriers of propriety than he 
even to obey his mistress, though beckoned by her smile to |! was now violating ; and, to control his countenance and his 
fvllow her! That superb animal, the very type of pride and |, tongue, and summon his resources for an apparently careless 
beauty, arching his glossy neck and tossing his spirited head || and smiling contest of attraction with his untroubled rival, 
before the eyes of Lady Angelica, was one of those un-ana- |) was work enough for the whole mind and memory, as well as 
lyzed, undisputed vouchers for the owner’s superiority, which i for all the nerve and spirit of the excited Greek. He laid 
make wealth the devil’s gift—irresistible but by the pene- | his hand on the chariot window, and thinking no more of 
trating and cold judgment of superiour beings. How should | the horse he was subduing than the air he breathed, broke up 
a woman, born with the susceptible weaknesses of her sex, , his powerful gallop to a pace that suited him, and played 
most impressible by that which is most showy and beautiful— | the lover to the best of his coolness and ability. 
how should she be expected to reason coldly and with phi- | “We saw you walking just now, and were lamenting 
losophic discrimination on this subject ?—how separate from i that you were not on horseback,” said Lady Aymar, “ for it 











Lord Frederick, the mere man, his subservient accompani- i is a sweet evening, and we thought of driving out for a stroll 
ments of wealth, attendance, homage from others, and in-| in old Sir John Chasteney’s grounds at Bayswater. Will 
fatuated presumption in himself! Nay—what presumption | you come, Spiridion? Tell White to drive there!” 
in Spiridion Pallardos—(so he felt, with his teeth set toge- | Lord Frederick kept his place, and with its double escort, 
ther in despair, as he walked rapidly along)—to suppose the equipage of the Aymars sped on its way to Bayswater. 
that he could contend successfully against this and a thou- |) Spiridion was the handsomer man and the more graceful 
sand such advantages and opportunities, with only his un- i rider, and, without forcing the difficult part of keeping up a 
priced, unproved love to offer her, with a hand of poverty! conversation with those within the chariot, he soon found 
His heart ran drowningly over with the bitterness of con- | his uneasiness displaced by a glow of hope and happiness ; 
viction ! f for Lady Angelica, leaning far back in her seat, and com- 
After a few steps Pallardos turned back with an instinc- || pletely hidden from Lord Frederick, kept her eyes watch- 
tive though inexplicable desire to hasten the pang of once | fully and steadily upon the opposite side where rode b_r less 
more meeting them as they came round the ring of the Park. ‘| confident lover. The evening was of summer's softest and 
Coming towards him, was one of the Honourable officials of | richest glory, breezy and fragrant ; and as the sun grew gold- 
Downing-street, with whom he had been thrown in contact, }/en, the party alighted at the gates of Chasteney Park—in 
a conceited and well-born diner-out, mounted on a hand- | tune for love, it must needs be, if ever conspiring smiles in 
some cob, but with his servant behind him on a blood hun- |! nature could compel accord in human affections. 
ter. Mr. Dallinger was walking his horse slowly along the | Ah, happy Spiridion Pallardos! The Lady Angelica 
fence, and, as he came opposite Pallardos, he drew rein. | called him to disengage her dress from the step of the car- 
“Count!” said he, in that patronizing tone which is | riage, and her arm was in his when he arose, placed there 
tossed over the head of the patronized like a swan’s neck || as confidingly as a bride’s, and with a gentle pressure that 
over the worm about to be gobbled, “ a—a—a—do you | was half love and half mischief—for she quite comprehend- 
know Spanish ?” ied that Lord Frederick’s ride to Bayswater was not for the 
“Yes. Why?” | pleasure of a twilight stroll through Chasteney Park with 
« A—a—I’ve a job for you! You know Moreno, the || her mother! That mother, fortunately, was no duenna. She 
Spanish secretary—well, his wife—she will persist in dis- |! had pretensions of her own to admiration, and she was only 
guising her billet-doux in that stilted language, and—you |! particular as to the quantity. Her daughter’s division with 
know what I wee-—anppee you come and breakfast with |! her of the homage of their male acquaintances, was an evil 
me to-morrow morning !” she indolently submitted to, but she was pleased in propor- 
Pallardos was mentally crowding his contemptuous refu- || tion as it was not obtruded upon her notice. As Pallardos 
sal into the smallest phrase that could convey repulse to in- |] and the Lady Angelica turned into one of the winding al- 
solence, when the high-stepping and foam-spattered forelegs || leys of the grounds, Lady Aymar bent her large eyes very 
of Lady Aymar’s bays appeared under the drooping branch |! fixedly upon another, and where such beautiful eyes went 
of the tree beyond him. The next instant, Lord Frederick’s || before, her small feet were very sure to follow. The twi- 
easily carried head danced into sight—a smile of perfect || light threw its first blur over the embowering foliage as the 
self-satisfaction on his face, and his magnificent horse, ex- |} parties lost sight of each other, and, of the pair who are the 
cited by the constant check, prancing at his proudest. At|| hero and heroine of this story, it can only be disclosed that 
the moment they passed, Dallinger’s groom, attempting to || they found a Heaven, (embalmed, for their particular use, in 
restrain the impatience of the spirited hunter he was upon, || the golden dusk of that evening’s twilight,) and returned to 
drew the curb a little too violently, and the man was thrown. || the Park gate in the latest minute before dark, sworn lovers, 
The sight of the empty saddle sent a thought through the |jlet come what would! Bat meantime, the happy man’s 
brain of Pallardos like a shaft. horse had disappeared, as well he might have been expected 
‘“ May I take a little of the nonsense out of that horse |! to do, his bridle having been thrown over a bush by the en- 
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grossed Pallardos, when culled upon to assist Lady Angelica 
from her carriage, and milord’s groom and miladi’s footman 
having no sovereign reasons for securing him. Lord Frede- 
rick laughed till the count accepted the offer of Lady Aymar 
to take him home, bodkin-wise, between herself and her 
daughter ; and for the happiness of being close pressed to 
the loving side of the Lady Angelica for one hour more, 
Pallardos would willingly have lost a thousand horses—his 
own or the Honourable Mr. Dallinger’s. And, by the way, 
of Mr. Dallinger and his wrath and his horseless groom, 
Spiridion began now to have a thought or two of an un- 
comfortable pertinacity of intrusion. 
Third and last scene in our nett. 





THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 





Tue most charming quarter of Stockholm is its northern | 


suburb; the handsomest house it contained in 1820 was | 


that of Professor Riedsand. Nothing but the imagination |! 


of a poet could have dreamed and formed this delightful 
nest. Before the simple and elegant facade arose the beau- 
tiful and ever-green trees of a garden, watered by a rivulet. 
To reach the main body of the mansion it was necessary to 
traverse a green-house, filled with the rich perfume of ex- 
otic plants that were growing there in all their beauty. The 
interiour of this habitation discovered the refined taste of its | 
possessor; the comfortable furniture, the library, the pic- 
tures ; and, to preserve all these agreeable objects in all their 
virgin freshness, was the employment of three women, one 
of whom was a Fleming. Stina had been in the service of 
M. Reidsand’s mother a long time, and, since the old lady’s 
death, had come to live with him. 

Fifty years had taken away none of the agility of this 
active servant. She ran here and there, washing, rubbing, 
and waxing from morn till night. Repose made her sick. 
When the cares of the house or the important occupations of 
dinner did not claim her attention,.she would carry her spin- 
ning-wheel into the room with Madame Riedsand and her 





daughter Ebba. There she spun while looking at the young 
girl she had carried in her arms when an infant, and from | 
whom, since that time, she had never been separated a sin- | 
gle day. Ebba was the happiness and the life of Stina ; her 
least words, her most indifferent gestures, excited her admi- 
ration. Nothing seemed impossible to hét if it was to gra- 
tify any wish of Ebba; she would have given her soul, she, | 
a devoted and holy catholic! had it been necessary for the 
happiness of the fair angel. ‘The passionate tenderness 
with which Ebba had inspired the old servant was felt still 
more by her parents. Nobody, however, not even a stranger, 
could remain indifferent before the unconscious beauty and 
celestial sweetness of the pretty Swede. When leaning 
thoughtfully against the window, her rosy chceks half-veiled 
by her luxuriant hair, she might have been taken for one of 
those beautiful fairies about whom the Swedish poet Frauzen 
sings in his ballads. Ebba repaid the parental cares with 
unaffected grace, which had in it nothing prosaic. In the 
morning she looked after her flowers in the green-house and 
garden, and aided her mother and Stina to prepare break- 
fast. When the professor had gone to the university she 
spent a few moments at her toilette, then seated herself at 
the window, where, while working with her needle, she 
could watch for his return. As soon as she perceived him 
at a distance, Ebba would utter a cry of joy, and run to 
meet him, followed by her mother; the happy father wound 
his arms in those of his two loved ones, and entered his 
house, where the kind smile of Stina always awaited him. 
Then was the time when Ebba, to refresh her father after 
the fatigues of his class, went to the piano and sung some | 








ballad, with a voice whose compass and flexibility was truly 
wonderful. Her tones, full of charms and richness, plunged 
his soul into a revery bordering on ecstasy, and brought tears 
to his eyes. 
Madame Riedsand passed her life in forming a thou- 
sand projects for the future happiness of her daughter ; the 
present was happy and the future certain. Surrounded with 
comfort, the little fortune she had brought as a marriage- 
portion to her husband, and which had increased under the 
good management of the professor, left her no possible 
| cause for solicitude. When a husband worthy of Ebba 
| Should present himself, she could say to her: “ If you love 
‘him, become his wife!’ And she already saw Ebba, ac- 
' cording to the custom of their country, dressed in her bridal 
robes, seated in the saloon, and visited by all the city, re- 
joicing in her happiness. 
One evening, when she had been indulging in these swect 
thoughts, and when her eyes filled with tears of happiness, 
she contemplated her daughter ; the latter, who for some 
moments had been looking by turns at the clock and the 
avenue to the house, gave a cry of joy and sprang out to 
meet her father. But before she reached him she discovered, 
on the ordinarily serene brow of the professor, traces of 
profound grief. She questioned him with anxiety, and 
Madame Riedsand joined in her entreaties. At first he re- 
sisted by denying his grief, but at last unable to contain 
himself, he stammered the fatal words—“ We are ruined !” 

Madame Riedsand flung her arms round her daughter, 
and clasped her to her bosom with the phrensy of despair. 

“My brother,” resumed the unfortunate man, “ my 
brother, with whom our whole fortune was deposited, has 
just fled from Stockholm. He leaves behind him for his fa- 
mily only misery and dishonour. The rumour of his shame- 
ful bankruptcy fills and desolates the city !” 

“ Ebba! my poor Ebba!” exclaimed the unhappy mother, 
| who, even in this fearful crisis, had thoughts and suffering 
| only for her daughter. 
| Stina hastened to take her share in the misfortunes of the 
! family, clasped her hands in anguish, and the first maledic- 
tion that ever escaped her lips was uttered then against the 
| miserable being who had been the cause of so much despair. 
Ebba caressed her father and mother alternately, covering 
| them with kisses, and seeking to give them a little courage 
and consolation, but nothing could diminish their grief. 

‘¢ Misery !” repeated Madame Riedsand. 








“ Dishonour !” murmured the man of probity, who had 
received from his father an unblemished name, and who 
| saw this name henceforth sullied. 
| ‘Then a thousand poignant thoughts assailed him. He 
condemned himself for entrusting his brother with his for- 
‘tune. He bitterly reproached himself for giving way to the 
mercenary motives which had led him to expose and lose his 
daughter’s patrimony. 
| All that day and night sobs and despair never left the 
house, where lately they had been unknown. Alas! the 
‘next day they only established their fatal dominion more 
' firmly, for M. Riedsand was seized with a burning fever. 
| Delirium succeeded reason, and the physicians who were 
| called in looked with anguish on the sick man, and turned 
| away their eyes from the three women, because they dared 
not give them the least hope. Neither the prayers of Ebba 
and her mother, nor the nine days’ devotions, which 
old Stina promised the Holy Virgin, could obtain from 
| heaven the alteration of his destiny. Three days from that 
time black draperies shrouded the facade of the building. 
Unhappiness had taken possession of these sad places for 
| ever. 
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Soon after, the first assaults of poverty came, to mingle 
their hideous trials with the mourning of the widow and the | 





orphan. Modest as was their mode of living, it was neces- | 


sary to retrench at first, and to strip it of those naive con- 
veniences. The plants of the green-house were sold, the 
pictures disappeared from the saloon, and one evening Ma- 


| 
dame Riedsand returned with some work to sew for a lin- | 


gerie in the city. ‘The poor mother and her daughter were | 
compelled to rise at break of day. Notwithstanding their | 
courage and the perseverance they showed in this obdurate | 
struggle, they could not shield themselves from the misery | 
that fell, drop after drop, on their heads. By degrees they | 
found themselves encumbered with debts, which multiplied | 
like the heads of the hydra—feeble at first, but soon etek | 
dable. One evening the three women, weeping, left the | 
house to take refuge in a poor chamber in the Mosebacke, | 
the quarter in Stockholm inhabited by the poor, and whose 
muddy and unhealthy streets have not their equal in horrour | 
in the most deplorable faubourgs in Paris. | 

Until then a cruel thought had not entered the mind of 
the widow, but misery suggested it; it was this: to dismiss | 
Stina, and thus to reduce to two mouths only the number | 
for whom to procure food. When, with downcast eyes, 
pale, trembling and convulsive lips, she stammered some- 
thing of this design, Ebba fainted, and the countenance of 
the old servant reddened with indignation. 

* Ah, fie! Madame,” said she ; “ ah, fie! Madame.” 

And, without adding another word, she turned to restore 
her favourite to animaticn. ‘The cruel project of separation 
was never mentioned again. 

Stina only, after having, with her usual promptness, dis- 
charged the duties towards her mistresses, she was accustom- 
ed to render them, usually went out every day and returned 
only in time to prepare their evening repast. Besides, Ma- 
dame Riedsand observed that the old woman, who would 
never consent to seat herself at table with her companions 
in misfortune, never touched the dessert, and served it again 
the next day. When she interrogated Stina, she at first de- 
nied it; but, pressed with questions, she owned that she 
prepared the meals of some labourers in the neighbourhood, 
too poor to pay her in money, and gave her, therefore, a part 
of their meagre food! Ebba and her mother endeavoured 
to persuade Stina to desist from this hard work, but she re- 

mained firm, and declared, with an independence almost 
disrespectful, that she had a right to do as she pleased. 

Meanwhile, poverty and grief slowly undermined the 
health of Ebba’s mother ; she could not bear much longer | 
the agony of seeing her poor child reduced to so much | 
misery. A mortal languor soon obliged her to leave off| 
work and keep her bed. Without deceiving herself about | 
her approaching death, one day, while Ebba had gone to 
pray in the church of Saint Claire, she profited by the occa- 
sion to confide her sad presentiments to Stina. 

“* Listen to me,” said she. Ebba will soon have no 
mother but you !”” 

Stina in vain tried to give Madame the confidence which 
she did not feel herself. 

Madame shook her head sadly. 

“I know my situation,” she resumed. “I have but a 
few days to live, so listen to me, Stina. My poor child is 
going to be an orphan, an orphan in abject misery. Perils 

of all kinds are going to surround the poor defenceless crea- 
ture. Young, beautiful, at seventeen, poverty sometimes is 
a bad counsellor. The purest angel in such circumstances 
can hardly fail to soil the hem of her celestial tunic. Stina, 
God has inspired me with a bold project ; desperate, with- 








lus no choice. This morning my husband’s brother has sent 
|me a sum sufficient for you and Ebba to live upon a year. 
As soon as I am dead, in a few days you must set out with 
her for Dresden. Here is a letter I have written to one who 
was formerly a friend of our family. He lives in Dresden ; 
| his name is Ernest Theodore Hoffman. You will give him 
this letter. If he gives an encouraging reply to the plans I 
have submitted to him, you will tell Ebba to pursue 
the studies the Counsellor Hoffman approves, and to fol- 
low his advice in everything. If my last hope fails, may 
|God protect my daughter, for his mercy alone will be left 
| her.”* 

| At this moment Ebba entered, and her mother tried to 
smile. 





Some weeks rolled on, during which Ebba, in spite of the 
entreaties of her mother, used a little of the money her 
| uncle had sent them to lessen the privations of her suffering 
| parent, who grew uneasy at these light expenses, and forbid 
' them. 
| “This money is the only resource left you,” said she. 
| To use it is to augment my anxieties about your future 
| welfare.” 

She then took Stina aside and said to her: 

* T wish to be buried without any expense, as they bury 
‘the poor. Reflect that one weck, one day, the longer this 
| money lasted, might decide the fate of my daughter.” 

One morning, after a night during which fatal symptoms 
\had increased, Madame Riedsand took the hand of her 
‘daughter, who had been watching with her, and drew her 
| gently towards the bed. She passed her fingers through the 
| fair hair of Ebba, feigned more calmness, until at length the 
| young girl, overwhelmed with fatigue, fell asleep. When 
| she saw the long lashes of her child close, she motioned to 
| Stina, drew the letter from her bosom and said : 
| 'T’o.morrow you will start for Dresden ; here is a letter 
| for Ebba, recommending this journey. Stina, you are .ow 
| the mother of my daughter.” , 

The old servant knelt before her mistress. 

“Stina, you are her mother!” resumed the voice of the 
|dying. ‘I shall watch from heaven over both of you! My 
| daughter! Ebba! My child!” 

She reached out her hand towards the poor orphan,’ but 
| that hand could # longer smooth the fair hair of the young 
| girl ; it fell back again, chilled by death. 

When Ebba awoke, a veil, thrown by Stina, covered her 
mother’s face. The servant was sobbing and praying. 

The day following this mournful one, two women, dressed 
| in black, left Stockholm for Dresden. During the fatigues 
| and difficulties of the voyage, Stina had ceased to be the 
humble servant, who, for fifty years, had only known how 
to obey. She showed sagacity so full of good nature that 
she conciliated all with whom she had anything todo. The 
respect she paid her young mistress equalled those which 
her modest deportment and profound grief obtained for her 
, from others. Arrived at Dresden, Stina and her mistress 
took care to procure cheap and comfortable lodgings. Once 
established, their next care was to find Counsellor Hoffman. 
When they spoke of him to their hostess the latter raised 
her eyes in astonishment. 

“Have you business with that man?” said she. ‘ God 
help you, then, for Dresden has not a greater original than 
he. He is now the manager of the theatre. His house is 
not far off. You can sce it from this. Stop, look, it is easy 
to recognize ; he has stopped up some windows, and opened 
others by the side of them.” 





The young girl and her governess, although little encou- 








out doubt, but the situation in which we are placed leaves 


raged by this information, did not delay paying their visit to 
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the guardion to whom her mother’s last wishes were ad- 
dressed. An old servant opened the door, and led them 
to a room in which the strangest disorder reigned. A piano 
stood in the middle of the floor, flanked on all sides with 
books, empty bottles, rough-hewn statuary, half-painted 
pictures, and papers which strewed the floor. A large black 
cat was the only living thing in the apartment. At sight 
of the two visiters it uttered a low mew, and took refuge 
behind a half-opened door, which instantly afforded entrance 
to a small man, of fantastic appearance, enveloped in a large 
riding-coat. He took from Ebba’s trembling hands the let- 
ter which she presented him. 

* The worthy Professor Riedsand is dead!” he exclaimed, 





- “and his wife, his poor widow, has followed him to heaven! 


God in his mercy receive them. Welcome here, young 
woman. Your mother asks my assistance; she is right, you 
ought to look to me asa real father. I have not forgotten 
what generous friends I found in your family in those severe 
days of trial. Come, let us sing !” 


nearly took up the other. Here Ebba had devoted all her 
time to study, receiving no visits but those of Hoffman and 
Weber. The first came seldom ; the second, notwithstand- 
ing his enfeebled health, gave her lessons every day, in or- 
der to prepare her for her début. Nature had organized 
Ebba so happily, and left so little for art to perform, that at 
the end of three months she was ready to come out, as Hoff- 
man had promised. Unfortunately, Weber, most always 
sick, had not been able to finish writing the Oberon, and 
days and weeks passed in waiting for it. 

One evening, when Ebba returned from a short walk 
with her housekeeper, they met, on the staircase of their 
humble dwelling, a woman who, like them, was obliged to 
go up to the last story, and who opened the door next to 
their own. By degrees a vague kind of good feeling was 
established between Stina and this stranger. Stina took a 
joe liking to this young woman, who hardly ever went 
| from home, rose at break of day, worked steadily at her 
| sewing until late at night, and knew how to perform her du- 








Ebba regarded him with stupefaction. 
“Since you are an excellent musician, you may try to! 


ties of housekeeping with a sort of elegance. One day, af- 
| ter hesitating a long while, the stranger asked her old neigh- 


sing, at first sight, this air of my friend Weber,” said he. | bour, her countenance red with shame, if she had any sew- 
“ Come here, do not look surprised at me, and let us sing.” |; ing for her to do. 


Ebba, troubled and confounded at the singular demand, || 


hesitated, and then mechanically obeyed him. 
hardly finished a few lines of a recitative, when Hoffman 
interrupted her with a cry of joy. 


towards the door of an adjoining room, and called out: | 

* Jean Paul Richter, Carle Weber, come, come, come !” 

The two friends appeared. Hoffman seated himself again 
at the piano, and Ebba went on singing. Marks of surprise | 
and admiration were soon manifested by the grand maestro | 
and the illustrious writer. | 

“Oh!” said Jean Paul, 
voice never charmed human ears. 
you are not an angel?” r 

Weber advanced towards her, and, with the melancholy 
solemnity peculiar to him, said : 

“ You are a great cantatrice. 

And as Ebba affected, looked at them in doubt, Hoffman 
cried : 

“A great cantatrice, the greatest cantatrice Germany 
has ever had! Three months of study will be sufficient 
to enable you to make your début. Weber shall be your 
professor of singing, and I will be your master in decla- 
mation.” 

* And after that?’ demanded Stina, who did not under- 
stand what this was to lead to. 

“ After that, my old friend? Fortune and glory! You 
do not comprehend! Oh! soon the transports of the pub- 
lic and the gold of the director will make you understand 
it all.” 

‘‘ I am going to write an opera for you,” said Jean Paul. 

* And I will compose the music for it,” added Weber. 

« What subject will you choose?” demanded Hoffman, 
with enthusiasm. 

“ Oberon, for this Titania,” replied the poet. 


clasping his hands, “a purer 
Young girl, are you sure | 





It is a good thing to have neighbours. 

Brilliant as were the hopes given by Hoffman to Ebba, 
and notwithstanding the short term he had fixed for their re- 
alization, the young Swede, following Stina’s good counsels, 
managed prudently with the little sum that was all her for- 
tune. She dwelt in a modest room, joining the little closet 
where the old servant lodged. 


| 


“TJ will be content with what you may be willing to pay 


| 


She had |; me; and, for want of money, a little bread would suffice.” 


} 


1 Stina was touched ; she led her into Ebba’s room, and 
Then, with the eccen- |} did the honours of the breakfast, which was just ready, with 
tricity which always characterized his movements, he sprang | 


such good grace that their poor neighbour forgot for some 
moments her sufferings and poverty. She was a woman of 
about thirty years of age, cruelly disfigured by marks of the 
smallpox. She expressed herself in German, with elegant 
facility, although her accent revealed her to be Italian. Her 
manners showed education and acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of society ; indigence had struck her, but had not 
broken nor withered her character. 
part, Ebba kindly said : 

“ We dine at six; be punctual.” 

Therese, it was the stranger’s name, took her hand, 
and would have raised it to her lips. Ebba embraced her 


When she arose to de- 


| tenderly. 


“T have known poverty too!” said she. “ Now better 
days are coming! Hope as I hope.” 

Therese smiled bitterly. 

“ Happy days have already come for me, 
“they have preceded days of misfortune.” 

Then, as if to free herself from painful thoughts, she rose 
abruptly and went to the window, where Ebba saw tears 
flowing down the cheeks of her new friend. 

In the meantime, notwithstanding the touching marks of 
affection given by the two neighbours to Therese, the latter 
evinced the greatest reserve in visiting them, and never 
came to see them unless at their pressing solicitations. 

“We must insist upon it,” said Ebba; “she is poor and 
unhappy.” 

And she lavished all the graces of her naif mind to de- 
cide Therese to seat herself at their little table. When she 
saw her smile she was rejoiced. Stina could not sufficient- 
ly admire the good heart of her child. 

* God will make her happy,” she thought with delight, 
“ ar else happiness is not made for angels.” 

Hoffman, impatient to bring out his protégé, resolved not 
to wait for Weber’s new work, and selected a role for her 
from the ancient repertory. Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, ap- 
peared to him wonderfully suitable for the blonde and 
charming Swede. He went himself to teach Ebba this part, 
from the magnificent work of Mozart. She learned to sing 


” she replied; 








A piano occupied one half the room, and a little couch 


a a 


it in a few lessons. 
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s All that is necessary to occupy ourselves with now is the | | “ You will not leave me all day, will you, dear Therese? 
costume,” said he. ‘ As I know no better mantuamaker || You will accompany me to the theatre ?” 


than the woman who is going to wear the robe, here is gold, | “1!” exclaimed the stranger with terrour. “I go with 
buy the stuff, and cut it after the pattern I am going to draw || you to the theatre! I become a witness to your triumphs! 
for you.” if Count not on that! Count not on that!” 

He traced with a pencil the costume of Zerlina, told her'| And she drew away her arm from her young friend. 
the colours, and left six pieces of gold on the piano. | Ebba could not restrain her tears. 

“ You will make your début the day after to-morrow,” || ‘ Pardon me,” resumed Therese, “ pardon me, beloved 
said he, as he left. i child. Yes, I will go with you,” said she, with firmness ; 


Ebba was seized with fear and joy when she heard this jand, after a moment’s silence, during which she armed her- 
great news. What! in two days her whole destiny would || self with resolution, “I will go with Ebba; God, to whom 
be decided ! As Hoffman had promised her, glory and for-!| I have just prayed, as I have not prayed in a long time, 
tune, or shame and poverty! Not resigned, but fatal pover- || will give me strength to do so. No, Ebba, I will not leave 
ty! Agitated, feverish, she seated herself at the piano, left | you.” 


it precipitately, and went back to it again only to leave it i Therese kept her word. She not only conducted her to 
i} e : 

anew. Her trembling hands could not strike the keys. | the theatre, assisted her with her costume, but followed her 

Therese entered. || to the stage and encouraged her to the last moment. Then, 


** More resolution and courage is needed to make your | her face concealed in a large veil, she sank down, almost 
début at the theatre,” said she. ‘ My child, if you give | fainting, covered her face with both hands,sand did not ap- 
way to fear, you are lost. Combat it from this moment; it!! pear conscious until the debutante returned to her, followed 
will have only too much power still in the moment of peril.|| by the enthusiastic bravoes of the public, and the cries that 


. it . . 
Dear Ebba, let us see; sing me your role, or rather let me}; recalled her from all sides. Dresden had never admired a 


play it for you.” |! more exquisite creature, had never heard a sweeter voice, a 
She sat down to the piano and struck a few chords, | more accomplished cantatrice. 
“ What! you an excellent musician, and yet never pro- i Every one hurried round her with congratulations. Hoff- 
posed to play with me before?” asked Ebba, in accents of}; man threw himself on her neck. Weber, his eyes filled with 


mild reproach. | tears, exclaimed : 

“‘T had sworn never to put my fingers again on one of | ‘“ You restore me to health. I am going to finish 
these fatal keys,” replied Therese. In doing it now, dear || Oberon !” 
child, I only discharge a duty for the generous compassion | Jean Paul flung himself at her feet, and, with a sort of 
you have shown me. But let us leave all those thoughts,” | phrensy, said : 
she interrupted with effort ; “ we will play and sing the role | ‘* You have transported me to heaven, from whence you 
of Zerlina. I have often heard and seen it played by Dona || came.” 


Florés, who, it is said, excelled in it. I can teach you,! There were nobles, artists, a wondering and excited 

some traditions about the manner in which it should be!) crowd, who hastened to salute and felicitate the intoxicated 

performed.” || Ebba. Inthe midst of this triumph she felt an icy head 
Indeed, Therese gave such good advice to Ebba that the | press hers! 

next day, when Hoflinan conducted his pupil to rehearsals, | It was that of Therese ; Therese, pale as Leonore when 

tney could not stop admiring the progress the debutante had | her ghostly betrothed hentied her away on his black steed, 

made since the preceding day. } shouting —‘ Hurrah! the dead go quick !” 


When Stina brought back her young mistress, they found || ‘ Take care, Ebba,” said she, with a sarcastic smile, 
Therese cutting and sewing on the costume of Zcrlina. | t “ take care, for if the clearness of your voice alters, all these 
Ibba showed all the joy of a child in trying on the pretty | porn who adore you now as a divinity, will turn away 
orange-coloured skirt and black velvet boddice. She looked || | from you with indifference! ‘Take care !” 
at herself in the little mirror, smiled at herself, and then She then threw her own shawl over Ebba’s shoulders, and 
looked in the glass again. Therese, plunged in profound |, drew her into her box, where they found Stina still praying, 
sadness, turned away her head many times to conceal her | unable to be a listener to her young mistress’s trial. 
tears. 


“He has not deceived me,” cried Ebba, flinging herself 
At last the great day for the debut arrived. Early in the |! on her neck. ‘ Success and glory is ours! God inspired 


morning, Ebba rapped softly at the door of Therese. my poor mother when he gave her the thought to send me 
Therese came to the door; her red eyes looked as if she || 00 the stage.” 
had wept all night. “ Stina,” interrupted Therese, “take care of the intoxi- 


“ Will you not come and pray with us, that I may suc. || cation of this young girl ; watch over her, for the hour of 
ceed to-night?” said Ebba. “ Stina and I are going to the || peril has come !” 
church.” . At this moment they recalled Ebba on the stage, where 

“ Yes,” replied Therese, “I am going to pray with you, || the public received her with more admiration than ever. 
Ebba ; to pray for your happiness. One has need of prayers|} ‘ You can remain in your garret no longer,” said Hoff- 
on entering the perilous career into which you so gaily pre- || man, after it was ended ; Hoffman, always the friend of the 
cipitate yourself without foreseeing the dangers, or dreading || marvellous and fantastic. “I am going to conduct you 
its despair. But do not heed my words ; I am suffering this}| home; change your dress, I will wait in the theatre for 
morning, and know not what I say. Let us go to pray.” you.” 

The three women proceeded to a neighbouring chapel,|} Ebba wished to put on her simple dress, but in its place 
knelt and prayed with equal fervour for a long time. The || was substituted a robe of rich stuff—a cachemire replaced 
last, who arose, was Therese. her woollen shawl. 

When they left the church Ebba put her arm within her|| Hoffman, without making any explanations, or even an- 
friend’s, and said, in her irresistible voice : swering the questions she asked, hurried her along, made 
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her get into a handsome carriage, and conducted her to a 
magnificent apartment. 

“* Where am I?” cried the dazzled girl. 

* At home, dear prima donna.” 

“ Athome!” replied she, astonished. 

“Yes, this all belongs to you, and I only ask you one 
thing in exchange.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Your signature to this engagement for three years ; this 
engagement, which ensures you a thousand ducats a month.” 

He went off, leaving Ebba in the ecstasy of a delightful 
dream. 

The renown of the prima donna increased from day to 
day ; to hear her sing they came from all parts of Germany 
to Dresden. Ebba soon became habituated to her new po- 
sition, and it seemed as if she had never known days of 
trial and hardships, so familiarly did she use fortune and re- 
nown. On the days when she did not appear on the stage, 
Hoffman escorted to her house the elite of the city of Dres- 
den. Her mind and elegance of manners were soon ex- 
tolled as much as her celestial voice and dramatic talent. 

Surrounded with all this happiness, the prima donna did 
not forget her friend Therese. She wished to give her a 
chamber in her hotel next her own, but the Italian steadily 
refused it. She showed the same wish to avoid the brilliant 
throng who filled the saloons of the cantatrice. She visited 
her only in the morning, when Ebba received no one but 
herself. She counselled her young friend about the new 
roles she was to take, made observations on the manner in 
which she played the night before, and, above all, tried to 
discover, by adroit and well-turned questions, whether Eb- 
ba’s heart remained free in the midst of the brilliant seduc- 
tions that surrounded her on all sides. One morning, as | 
Therese entered, the cantatrice hurriedly concealed the bil- | 
let she was reading under the cushions of the ottoman. 
Therese, touched with lively sympathy, took her hand. 

* Ebba,” said she, “ Ebba, may your mother in heaven 
watch over you! You have never had greater need of her 
protection.” 

With a gesture of impatience, she replied : 

“ My secrets are my own.” 





* Poor child !” said Therese, ‘* my heart feels no resent- 
ment for the bitterness of your words. Ebba, your secrets | 
are your own; but, in the name of heaven, in the name of 
your mother, in the name of your talent and your glory, do 


not keep to yourself alone these fatal secrets !” 

And, half by gentle violence, half by consent, she took 
the billet Ebba had tried to hide from her notice. 

At the sight of the name it bore, Therese became livid. 

‘‘ God has sent me to save you!” said she.  Ebba, the | 
Count de Karn requests an interview; it must be granted 
immediately !” 

She wrote on the margin of the billet :—“ Come.” Then 
rang for a domestic, and ordered him to take it immediate- 
ly to the Count de Karn. 

Ebba looked at her with surprise, but without strength to 
oppose in anything. 

‘** My God ! give me strength to bear this last trial you lay 
upon me !” said Therese, walking the room with agitation, 
*¢ May my cruel sufferings serve at least to save this poor 
child, and spare her the anguish which has been consuming 
me for years! Ebba, dear Ebba, this man, who speaks to 
you of love, lies! This man, who promises you happiness, 
lies! This man is the vampire of your old Swedish legends. 
He wants only your happiness, your beauty, your glory! 
His infernal lips would press your brow only to wither and 





| devour it all! Ebba! dear Ebba, God has sent me to save 
| you!” 

She was speaking in this manner when the count entered. 
At the sight of Therese he recoiled, full of terrour. 

“ You see, Ebba,” said she, “ he turns pale at seeing me! 
I will tell you what makes him pale, what makes him trem- 
ble thus before me. Ten years ago, Vienna applauded with 
transport a cantatrice, young, beautiful, celebrated and pure, 
jlike you. A man, he who comes here to speak to you of 
love, told her he loved her, and the foolish girl believed him! 
| She threw all at his feet ; her glory, her beauty, her remorse. 
| She gave him even her talents—even her soul! He fell 
sick of a fatal contagion, the bare name of which makes 
one shudder—the smallpox. She, who was young, she who 
was beautiful, stationed herself at the pillow of the sufferer, 
who would have died had it not been for her devoted care. 
She saved him. Then she became sick in her turn! Noone 
stood and watched at her pillow! No one consoled her! 
When she left the bed on which she thought she was going 
j to die, the terrible malady had destroyed all—all her beauty, 
| talent, voice, and even the appearance of this man’s love. 
He abandoned her shamefully, regardless of her sufferings 
and despair. Since then, shame, misery, hunger—Ebba, 
you know it—hunger itself, have pursued her with their most 
cruel tortures ; for this man’s victim, Ebba, is myself!” 

Ebba wept bitterly. 








‘“* Go,” resumed Therese, to the count, “ go, there is no 
prey for you here.” 


He retired full of rage and confusion. 
“ Dear Ebba,” said Therese to her, who had taken refuge 
in her arms to conceal her tears, ‘ dear Ebba, consecrate 





| your affections to art alone; art is a spouse full of jcalousy, 


| who exacts the soul, the body, even the least thoughts, from 
| her whom he crowns with his sublime aureole. T'o betray 
| him, is to lose the throne on which you are seated by his 
'side! Like the fallen angel, it is to exchange heaven for 
the devouring flames of the abyss. Ebba! Ebba! Let my 
misery serve at least to save you !” 
As if God had reserved Therese only for Ebba’s welfare, 
, the poor unfortunate left the world a short time after, and 
| went to God to receive the reward of the sufferings she had 
| borne. Ebba, whose name Germany ever repeats with en- 
| thusiasm, even now preserves, thanks to some precious talis- 
man, all the power of her talents, all the lustre of youth and 
beauty! When she is asked to what cause this wonder is 
owing, she, with a sigh, repeats the words of Therese :— 


“ Art is a jealous spouse, and I am faithful to him.” i. p. 





A sweet fellow was Brainard the poet, dead since some 
years. Let us have him in mind freshly once more, with 
a re-reading of one of his fine productions :— 


TO THE SWEET-BRIAR. 


Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 
In all the blooming waste it left behind, 
As that sweet-briar yields it ; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty’s bower 
One haif so lovely ; yet it grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway ; by the poor man’s door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 
And humble as the bud, so humble be the sung. 


I love it, for it takes its untouch’d stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate ; 
Its sweetness all is of my native land; 
And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Bring from the odours of the spicy East. 
You love your flowers and plants, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that I love best, 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest? 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 


(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 


“If trifles engage and if trifies make us happy, the true reflection 
suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- 
fication and enjoyment.”—Paley. 

To the invariable question of ** What’s the news?” the 
invariable answer is, ‘* Nothing at all !’—yet he who an- 
swers delivers his budget in the same breath—a death and 
a marriage perhaps the least of his announcements. I (the 
diarist) have no news—none! I could “swear the gods 
into agues” that Ihave none! Yet to entertain a visiter— 
to divert a country cousin—to bridge over an awful pause— 
what would one naturally say? I ask for information. 

The Park theatre is open—(very open—being nearly 
empty !)—Mitchell’s, on the contrary, is very close---being 


the week were the property at six privileged ladies by right 
of first seizure. Such pretenders to “ society” as did not 
visit the week through in this established succession were 
as “ damned” as Touchstone’s friend the uncourtly shep- 
herd. This was a vexatious invention, for, in the stereo- 
typed innumerableness of fashionable houses, a man might 
blissfully visit nowhere and yet go undetected for a culprit 
“ not in society.’ Heaven be praised, however, for the 
“ safety in numbers,” and especially for the imitative gre- 
gariousness of our country. There are now five hundred 
families who * receive !” Not quite, as yct, in inextricable 
confusion, however. A man of a generalizing mind may 
still comprehend his morning’s work, and with fast horses 
and invariable French leave, may still refresh all necessary 
memories as to his existence. There is the Monday set, 
and the Tuesday set, and the Wednesday set, and so on 





nightly full. But I do not know that any one cares bout 
theatricals—to have them written or talked about, that ‘s to 
say. Critics, both of the drama and of literature I *..nk, 


have, of late, been shoved aside. The public are tired of || 


interpreters to their taste, and express their opinions, now, 
by acclamation, not by one man’s pen. Who cares now (as | 
the Aurora said a day or two ago) for a column of criticism | 
on a personation of Hamlet? If there is to be a play, or a 
concert, it is pretty fairly understood, in the Bowery as in | 
roadway, in Hyperborean Chelsea as in the tropics of the | 
Battery, what will be the quality of the goer’s money’s. | 
worth. And three lines in the morning paper, when it is | 
over, is all that is needful or advisable to be written on | 
the performance. So God-speed the decline of criticism ! 
Apropos, Miss Turnbull, the danseuse, has now become one | 
of the regular Povey-dom of the Park—engaged “ since the | 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 

The cutaneous epidemic of the scason has attacked the || 
Musevo with great violence—a breaking out of its inside | 
humours covering at present the entire surface. In plainer | 
phrase, Mr. Barnum has completely covered the prominent | 
and spacious fronts of the American Museum with oval 
paintings of the beasts, birds, fishes and Indians ‘‘ on show” 
within, and a more holiday-looking castle of curiosity could 
scarcely be invented. The “ Kentucky Minstrels” are the 
allure just now, and the pictures of the four ebon bards, 
large as life, over the balcony, and the remainder of the be- 
windowed and be-pictured building, with its indefatigable 
flags, its lantern steeple-high, and its lofty windmill of 
Punch and Judy, must all fall very gaily, to say the least, on 
the sober eye of a Johnny Newcome. 


| 





The funny little hat, small as Mercury’s, which was 
laughed at upon the bagmen’s heads six months ago, has fair- 
ly prevailed and is the mode, nem. con. Truly “ every time 
serves for the matter (of hat) that is born in it’? The eye 
can be argued with, and convinced. It was stoutly main. 
tained three months ago, by one who is well known as “ the 
complete varnish of a man,” that this fashion of hat was 
but a porringer thing, and would never thrive in Broadway. 
And now nothing but that scant porringer looks tip-top and 
jaunty! Orlando Fish, (who, as tiler number one, is a man 
of more potent function, for my politics, than Tyler the first,) 
is making money out of the blocks which my facetious 
dandy friend recommended him rather to make tops of 
than tops on. Well—fashion goes by “ jerks of inven- 
tion,” and as Holofernes says, “ the gift is good in those in 
whom it is acute.” 





Reception is raging up town. All ladies may be said to 
be “in a parlous state” who have not a specified morning 
to “ receive.” Six months ago the six profane mornings of 








through the week—crystallized according to neighbourhood, 
with one or two supercilious and recusant exceptions. The 
|engravers are in full cry, however, and every week brings 





| out new cards, “ at home on Monday,” “ at home on Tues- 
day,” etc. etc., and we shall soon be 


“ Blissfully havened both from joy in pain,”’ 


|| by a general acknowledgment of the fact that nobody is 


|| more intensely at home than before, and everybody who has 
|| a house is simply ‘* at home” whenever those who wish to 


see them can find leisure to ring the bell. 
I don’t know, by the way, that the compliment has been 


| paid our country by foreign naturalists, of ranking us with 
|| the more virtuous wild-fowl, esteemed for their gregarious. 


ness. The Rev. Sidney Smith shows his lack of zoological 
learning in not modifying his abuse of -” by remembering 
that “no birds of prey are gregarious.” “ Of wild-fowl,” 
|| says Grew, “ those which are the most useful fly not singly 
as other birds, but are commonly gregarious.” ‘ Then for 
birds of prey and rapacious animals,” says Ray, “it is re- 





|; markable what Aristotle observes, that they are solitary und 
|| go not in flocks.” 


Long live our multitudinous hotels, our 
animated extinguishment of distinction by imitation, our al- 
togetherness of lordship and ladyship! 'The danger is in 
the stiffening of this fluidity of rank and condition before 
the scoria are recognized and before the mould of aristo- 
cracy can be dexterously.handled. We shall have lords and 
ladies or their catamounts tantamounts (bother! which is 
the word ?) a few days at least before the millenium. This 
big orchard of green fruit is too large not to be destined to 
ripe and rot, reasonably and seasonably. 

Apropos—I observe a spot advertised for sale that I have 
always looked upon as the most beautiful and aristocratic 
property in this country—an island cradled by the Niagara, 
and in itself the best cradle nature could possibly form for 
the family of a luxurious exclusive. It is about eleven miles 
above the Falls, an arrow-shot from the American shore, 
(with Grand Island between it and the Canadas,) and con- 
tains a hundred acres of land, charmingly wooded and va- 
ried, which have been turned into a Paradise by one of the 
most refined gentlemen of this country. A beautiful villa 
crowns it, and baths, hot-houses and all appliances to luxury 
are there, and all fenced in by the bright water about to 
rush over Niagara. The island is called Tonawanda, a de- 
licious word for the name of a home. The advertiser refers 
to No. 533 Houston-street, New-York. One sighs to think 
that a little money could buy such a Paradise for one’s own. 


I observe a new fashion of cap, which gives the ladies 
an air 


“ As pert as bird, as straight as bolt, 
ay,’— 





As fresh as flower in 
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a cap that would fit a child’s double fist, worn perched upon 
the summit of the organ of self-esteem, looking like an ap- 
ple-blossom on the top-knot of a French chicken. It is one 
of those fashions whose worth depends upon the wearer— 
very telling upon a pretty coquette, and very ludicrous, top- 
ping dignity or sentiment. 


Hire, the miniature painter, has returned from Baltimore 
and Washington, having painted many pictures, and he is a 
man to make each picture better than the last. He has pried 
patiently into the best secrets of this difficult art, and once 
master of the “ trick” of it, he has the taste and genius to 


spiritualize and generalize, and achieve the portrait painter’s | 





lus and solve the question, “ Where is Sealsfield?” and ab- 
solve our country from the shame of ignoring an author, 
who has been crowned with the laurels of transatlantic criti- 
cism. We trust that the subject may seem as important to 
| the public as to ourselves, and that if, as seems probable, 
|some publisher who lives by stealing the brains of foreign 
| authors has added to his crimes by incarcerating in the dun- 
geons of Cliff-street, or Ann-street, or Water-street, this 
jhero of our literature, let that public or the ‘ American 
Copy-right Club’ have him disinterred immediately.” 

The probability is that better information than I can give 
j will be brought out by this “call upon the public,” but 


| meantime I will record, that this great American author, 


great triumph of compounding the sitter’s dozen of best | Sealsfield, is a German, who has resided in this country for 


looks on one ivory. He is the first miniature painter of this 
country, beyond a doubt. His rooms are at the corner of 
Broadway and Murray. Go to him, ‘ sweethearts and wives ! 


Original literature in the lump is sadly at a discount in this 
country. Muss Sepewicx, in the plenitude of her intellec- 
tual power, has taken to school-keeping. Another author- 
ess, very superiour to Miss Sepewick in the qualities neces- 
sary to saleable writing, Mrs. Mary Cravers, is employed 
in the same ill-suited drudgery. Coorer, I understand, 
makes nothing by his American editions, and thinks of pub- 
lishing only in England and importing a few copies at Eng- 
lish prices. American literature has nearly ceased, or it is 
scattered in such small rills of periodical-writing that it will 
make no mark upon the time. Prescorr is an exception, itis 
true, but Prescott is a man of fortune and writes for fame, 
not bread and butter. Why should not a subscription be 
raised by the patriotic to give fair play and studious leisure 
to the original and poetic genius of Mrs. Cartp>—wasted 
now on ephemera for newspapers! Money left for suc’ 
uses, or given by the living, would better embalm the me- 
mory of the giver than many a common charity. What is 
to be the effect on the national character of the present 
hiatus of original American literature, and how long is it to 
last? For how long are we to take our mental wardrobe 
second-hand from England, and read to the world as all 
wearers of unfitting garments seem—out of harmony with 
our shape and model from nature ! 





It is stated in the Boston Daily Advertiser, (in an article 
headed “ Tue GREATEST AMERICAN AUTHOR,”’) that, in a work 
of no small authority and importance in Germany, a con- 
tinuation of Frederick Schlegel’s ‘* History of Literature,” 
a writer by the name of SeatsFrEtp is put at the head of 
American literature, and defined as “ the great national 
painter of the characteristics of his native land, who has un- 
folded the poetry of American life and its various relations 
yet better than Cooper and Irving.” The editor of the Ad- 
vertiser remarks that the critical opinion of this work will be 
taken implicitly on this subject by half Europe, and no Ame- 
rican authority at least will be able to gainsay it. He con- 
tinues :—‘* We have, therefore, taking shame to ourselves 
for past ignorance, made all reasonable inquiries in this mat- 
ter. We have applied at the principal bookstores and libra- 
ries in the neighbourhood, but to our surprise neither books 
or author have as yet been heard of. The Atheneum, 
Burnham, Little and Brown, and Redding and Co. are all in 
ignorance. We have applied to all literary circles to which 
the humble conductors of diurnal publications have the en- 
trée, but a hearty laugh has been the only answer to our 
anxious queries. 

“We are yet unwilling to let this sin of ingratitude rest 
upon American readers. We call upon the public to assist 


manhaecna 


|some years, returned to Germany a few years since, and 
| could probably be heard of in the neighbourhood of his in- 
| trepid reviewer and nomenclator. He probably * furnished 
| the facts” for the review himself. He is (“to give the devil 
| his due”) a good writer, and while in this country contributed 
| Some excellent articles to the old Mirror. 





Leaving to other people my share of curiosity as to the 
source of the Niger, I should like to know the author of 
now and then a joke that goes the round of the newspapers. 
Genius is the most promiscuous of animals, and is found in 
all sorts of disreputable places, dress and company—in quack 
advertisements and negro wit, as often as in patented inven- 
tions and publications of gilt edge. 'There is a kind of un- 
labelled genius which is wholly incapable of being turned 
to any profit, but which now and then starts out from an 
unsuspected quarter and takes Probability by the beard with 
a delicious intrepidity. This morning’s paper has an in- 
stance—a three line story of a Yankee who bought a bushel 
of shoe-pegs, and finding they were made of rotten wood, 
sharpened the other ends and sold them for oats! Quite 
aside from the fun of that, it is worth analyzing as an ab- 
surdity of the most brilliant audacity of invention. Will 
the respectable author oblige me with his autograph? 





It has been inquired with some point what Gray and 
| Goldsmith did with all their bad poetry. Mr. Bryant is the 
one poet of this category among us—the only American 
poet whose crystalline fame will anneal and cool without 
blemish or flaw. The pure taste that governs the Home 
| Library has chosen Bryant’s poems for the first of a series of 
| American poetry, and there could be nothing purer or more 
|finished. Shame that purity and finish should sell for a 
| shilling ! 





Epes Sargent, too, has descended from copyright Olym- 
pus to within a shilling’s length of profane purchase, and he 
is a sweet and true poet. I donot wish him ill, but may the un- 
; worthy shillings rain on him like the easy showers of April! 


THE BREVIARY. 


Here is some of the needful bread-and-water of poetry 
—often-felt feelings expressed in often-used words; and if 
not so highly flavoured as truffles and olives, better at least 
for the heart’s every-day hunger. We have never had much 
poetry committed to memory, but we have repeated this 
without the book, before now :— 





“ Forget thee ?””—If to dream by night, and muse on thee by 


ay 5 
If all the tanship deep and wild a poet’s heart can pay ; 
If prayers in absence, breathed for thee to Heaven’s pro- 
tecting power ; 
If winged — that flit to thee—a thousand in an hour ; 
If busy Fancy blending thee with all my future lot ; 








If this thou call’st “ forgetting,” thou, indeed, shalt be forgot ! 
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“Forget thee ?”—Bid the forest birds forget their sweetest | 
tune! } 
“ Forget thee ?”—Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the, 


moon ; 
Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refreshing dew ; 
Thyself forget thine “ own dear Jand,” and its “ mountains | 
wild and blue ;”’ 
Forget each old familiar face, each long remember’d spot ; 
When these things are forgot by thee, then thou shalt be 
forgot ! 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace, still calm and fancy- 


free ; 
For, God forbid! thy gladsome heart should grow less glad 
for me; 
Yet, while that heart is still unwon, oh! bid not mine to rove, 
But let it nurse its humble faith, and uncomplaining love ; 
If these, preserved for patient years, at last avail me not, 
Forget me then ;—but ne’er believe that thou canst be forgot! 


| 


And here is another plain, straight-forward and adorable 
love-argument (well known) by adorable Mrs. Norton :— 


I do not love thee !—no! I do not love thee ! 
And yet when thou art absent I am sad, 

And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 


I do not love thee !—yet I know not why, 
Whate’er thou dost seems still well done, to me— 
And often in my solitude ] sigh— 
That those I do love are not more like thee ! 
I do not love thee !—yet, when thou art gone, 
I hate the sound (though those who speak be dear) 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 
I do not love thee !—yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue— 
Between me and the midnight Heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. 
I know I do not love thee !—yet alas! 
Others will scarcely trust my candid heart ! 
And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
Because they see me gazing where thou art. 


A beautiful woman, dying in her prime, is thus beauti- 
fully chanted in requiem by a poet who keeps a hymn har- | 
mony in his brain while writing. It sounds like an articu- 
Jate voluntary on the organ :— 


Weep not for her! Her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright, 
Like flowers that know not what it is to die, 
Like long link’d shadeless months of polar light, 
Like music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While echo answers from the flowery brake, 
Weep not for her! 
Weep not for her! She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues, 
When human bosoms seem'd the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews. 
Her summer prime waned not to —— that freeze, 
Her wine of life was not run to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 
Weep not for her! By fleet or slow decay 
It never grieved her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither, and her hopes grow dark. 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pass'd, as ’twere on smiles, from earth to heaven: 
Weep not for her! 
Weep not for her! It was not her’s to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
*Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
‘To wander sad down age’s vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither'’d leaves froma friendship’s tree, 
And on earth's wintry wold alone to be: 
Weep not for her! 
Weep not for her! She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 
All darkness wiped from her ny “8 brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish’d from her eyes. 
Victorious over death, to her appears 
‘The vista’d joys of heaven’s eternal years : 
eep not for her! 
Weep not for her! Her memory is the shrine 
of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light, 
Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night : 











Weep not for her! 





: —— —— 


Weep not for her! There is no cause of woe, 

But rather nerve the spirit that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny path below, 

And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back, 
So when a few fleet swerving years have flown, 
She’ll meet.at Heaven’s gate, and lead thee, on; 
Weep not for her! 


Alaric Watts writes sweet poetry sometimes. This is his 
—from a volume of poems printed for private circulation :— 


*Tis said she once was beautiful ;—and still 
(For ’tis not years that can have wrought her ill) 
Deep rays of loveliness around her form 
Beam, as the rainbow that succeeds the storm 
Brightens a glorious ruin. In her face, 

Though something touch’d by sorrow, you may trace 
The all she was, when first in life’s young spring, 
Like the gay bee-bird on delighted wing, 

She stoop'd to cull the honey from each flower 
That bares its breast in joy’s luxuriant bower ! 
O’er her pure forehead, pale as moonlit snow, 

Her ebon logks are parted ;—and her brow 

Stands forth like morning from the shades of night, 
Serene, though clouds hang over it. The bright 
And searching glance of her Ithuriel eye, 

Might even the sternest hypocrite defy 

To meet it unappall’d ;—’twould almost seem, 

As though, epitomised in one deep beam, 

Her full collected soul upon the heart, 

Whate’er its mask, she strove at once to dart :— 
And few may brave the talisman that’s hid 

*Neath the dark fringes of her drooping lid. ' 

Patient in suffering, she has learned the art 
To bleed in silence and conceal the smart, 

And thence, though quick of feeling, hath been deem’d 
Almost as cold and loveless as she seem’d ; 

Because to fools she never would reveal 

Wounds they would probe without the power to heal. 
No,—whatso’er the visions that disturb , 
The fountain of her thoughts, she knows to curb 
Each outward sign of sorrow, and suppress— 

Even to a sigh—all tokens of distress. 

Yet some, perhaps, with keener vision than 

The crowd, that pass her by unnoted, can, 

Through well-dissembled smiles, at times, discern 

A settled anguish that would seem to burn 

The very brain it feeds upon; and when 

This mood of pain is on her, then, oh! then, 

A more than wonted paleness of the cheek,— 

And, it may be, a flitting hectic streak,— 

A tremulous motion of the lip or eye, 

Are all that anxious friendship may descry. 

Reserve and womanly pride are in her look, 
Though temper’d into meekness ; she can brook 
Unkindness and neglect from those she loves, 
Because she feels it undeserved—which proves 
That firm and conscious rectitude hath power 
To blunt Fate’s darts in sorrow’s darkest hour. 
Ay, unprovoked injustice she can bear 

ithout a sigh—almost without a tear, 

Save such as hearts internally will weep, 
And they ne’er rise the burning lids to steep ; 
But to those petty wrongs which half defy 
Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With a proud lip and a contemptuous eye, 

There is a speaking sadness in her air, 

A tinge of languor o’er her features fair, 
Born of no common grief—as though despair 
Had wrestled with her spirit—been o’erthrown— 
And these the trophies of the strife alone :— 
A resignation of the will, a calm, 

Derived from religion, (that sweet balm 
For wounded breasts,) is seated on her brow, 
And ever to the tempest bends she now, 
Even as a drooping lily, which the wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet affections bind 
Her sympathies to earth; her peaceful soul 
Has long aspired to that immortal goal, 
Where pain and anguish cease to be our lot, 
And the world’s cares and frailties are forgot ! 


The older we grow the more we love other people’s poe- 
try. Any body who writes any thing good has a com- 
mendation to our heart, and we wish to lend him our 


“sweet voice” in the way of swelling his praises. Some- 


body says of talking, in one of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, what we hope to live to say of reading poetry :— 


7 “T am old, 
And talking to an old man is like a stomacher, 
It keeps his blood warm.” 
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LOVERS CHANGE. 

A rew days since, the loiterers about the waiting-room at | 
the Jersey City ferry had an opportunity to feast their eyes | 
with a specimen of loveliness, rare even in that omnium 
gatherum of female beauty. Southern travellers have long | 
been aware of the daily sights to be seen in this spot, and} 
no man regrets being half an hour too early for the Philadel. | 
phia train. The morning of which we write presented | 
the accustomed spectacle of crowds of characters, all bent 
on travelling, and about to radiate to their different destina- 
tions from this common centre. It was a bright, sunshiny 
morning, one of the laziest of the spring-time ; and the ex- | 
pectant passengers, in waiting for the nine o’clock train, | 
were taking things deliberately and coolly. On the adja- 
cent wharves and walks were the accustomed quantity of 
green crates, with their tin-ticket-venders, the usual crowd 
of friends and acquaintances looking on, and the usual 
quantity of vociferous news-boys and officious porters were 
in attendance, while the consequent screaming and shout- 
ing were duly performed. In the room itself there might 
have been some twenty individuals of both sexes, all bent 
on travelling. Not afew of the ladies among them would 
have attracted no inconsiderable attention on the sunny side 
of Broadway at high-tide, (three o’clock,) but they were 
unnoticed this morning in the presence of the rare beauty, 
who became the target of all eyes, as soon as she entered, 
and who is to enact the part of heroine in this short and 
true story. 

She was above the common height, apparently some two 
and twenty years old, in the full flush of womanhood, and 
of most majestic but symmetrical proportions ; habited 
in a black coat-dress, which fitted easily to the form, half- 
concealed by a rather scant cape, from which a dark 
silk long-shawl hung in coquettish negligence half-way to 
the ground. She wore a closcly-fitting bonnet, of dark vel- 
vet, trimmed with velvet ribbon of a similar shade, with a | 
slight black lace-veil, so thin that it only heightened instead 
of hiding the loveliness of her face. Her features were | 
irresistibly attractive, and, being coupled with a form of| 
matchless excellence, the gazer would find himself staring | 
in admiring wonder, ere his sense of propriety could make 
him aware of his indecorum. Her face was of that rare | 
and appreciable beauty, which, when casually encountered 
by the eyes of the veriest woman-hater in the world, would 
inevitably detain them for a second look. A complexion 
clear and brilliant as the morning, and eyes of that watery 
and lustrous blackness, as rare as beautiful. The mellow 
redness of her lips, and the faultless and varying tinge of 
her cheeks, were in perfect harmony, while they contrasted 
richly with the dazzling whiteness of her teeth. Her smile 
was miraculously beautiful, and many a heart envied her 
companion his happiness, in being their object. There was 
something so lady-like and faultlessly proper in her whole 
carriage and demeanour, so graceful and dignified in walk- 
ing, so majestic and elaborate in repose, that he must have 
been a close observer or a bold man who could think of her 
as other than a lady of the highest ton—one of the very 
upper crust of the élite. 

Her companion was a slender and sickly-looking youth, 
apparently some two or three years her junior, of a pale and 
cadaverous countenance, with an unassuming gray eye ; 
having nothing in his physical appearance to warrant his 
being cavalier to so fair a dame. He was elaborately dressed, 
however, and wore a profusion of costly jewelry. The 
abundance of gold chains about his neck, a diamond breast- 
pin, as large as a moderate oyster, on his narrow and con- 











tracted chest, and half a dozen glittering diamond rings on 


eset 


his pale and attenuated fingers, betrayed at once the depth 
of his purse and the shallowness of his intellect; and, as a 
whole, he was no bad impersonation of wealthy city dissipa- 
tion. He was constantly and nervously attentive to the 
lady, trembling with the ardour and publicity of his atten- 
tions as violently as an omnibus-window in a race, and kept 
buzzing about her like a little bee about a magnificent 
flower, displaying his own insignificance, and rendering the 
tall and majestic lady only the more conspicuous by his 
attendance. 

They twain were capital texts for a waiting passenger, of 
an imaginative turn of mind. How easy to spin cut a mov- 
ing story of beauty and innocence sacrificed to wealth, of 
rare and almost miraculous loveliness offered up at the shrine 
of mammon. How many tears must have been shed, how 
many violent entreaties made before that unhappy consum- 
mation? And now that it was apparently verging to its 
conclusion, what a world of sympathy might be wasted 
on the oft-told tale of love, sacrificed to gold. The young 
man, however, whatever might be his prospeets, had evi- 
dently as yet no legal claims to the lady; his attentions 
were far too studied and continued for that ; and, however 
certain he might be of ultimate conquest, he was evidently 
nervously anxious to appear before her eyes in as favourable 
light as possible, and do credit to the apparent unworthiness 
of his destiny. There were many minor evidences, hard to 
put upon paper, but evident to the close observer, which con- 
vinced the staring spectators that their acquaintance was of 
no very remote date. 

The waiting passengers, one and all, as if by common con- 
sent, watched this couple, and whiled away the unexpired 
time of uniting in different speculations of their character 
and destiny. Among others might have been seen, stand- 
ing near one end of the room, a man of more than ordinary 
attractive personal appearance, wrapped in a closely-button- 
ed overcoat, which displayed his broad chest and square 
shoulders to gréat advantage, who kept his gaze riveted to 
the lady. Balancing himself on his heels, with his feet apart, 
and the knob of his ivory-headed cane pressed to his lips, he 
looked intently at the lady, only dropping his eyes when hers 


|! encountered them, and not then until one rapid and earnest 


glance had made the lady feel and remember the look. 
The particular schedule of this gentleman’s personal appear- 
ance can be found at page two hundred and fifty of the last 
volume of the Mirror, for it was none other than Tom 
Tucker—a name there immortalized. By reference, it will 
be seen that Tom was a man of great personal beanty, of 
matchless impudence, and of marvellous assurance, which 
expanded with its necessities, and made him equal to any 
and every undertaking which he once entered upon. He 
was a man, too, fond of and ripe for adventures, and every 
way qualified for the success which almost invariably attend- 
ed them. It boded no good to the intimacy of the first de- 
scribed gentleman, that Tom’s gaze at the lady should be so 
ardent and continued. 

Tom drew his conclusions rapidly; and, it may be as 
well to say, that, from the mental inventory of the circum- 
stances, he had made up his mind, (and after events proved 
him not to be mistaken,) that the gentleman and lady were 
at the best but recent acquaintances, and that there was 
little true love wasted on either side. From this conclusion, 
it was a natural and easy consequence that T’om should be 
satisfied he might, by bold and judicious management, sup- 
plant the gentleman, and secure the lady’s attentions to 
himself, and, nothing loth, plans were rapidly made for the 
accomplishment of this object. 

They had not been in the room to exceed ten minutes, 
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(during which, however, the artillery of Tom’s eyes had 
been constantly at work,) when the sallow gentleman seated 
his lady on one of those particularly uneasy side.seats, and 
left the room to make some further arrangements with the 
dispenser of the tin-tickets. His foot had barely crossed 
the threshold, when Tom stepped deliberately and quietly 
up to the lady, and, bending down, looked steadily in her 
eyes, and, in an earnest undertone, only heard by her, with 
a rapidity of utterance that would have done no disho 10ur 
to the rattling of shot from a gun-barrel, but in an exceed- 
ingly low and musical voice, he said: 

“Tt is of the utmost possible importance to you, madam, 
as well as to myself, that I should seem to your friend to be 
an acquaintance of yours; but that you should say nothing 
to him about it, unless I should give you occasion to do so. 
The reasons for this apparently extraordinary request, which 
is one of the first importance, I will give you hereafter, and 
they will be perfectly satisfactory ; but, if I should have oc- 
casion to speak to you again, pray do me the credit to be- 
lieve it is highly necessary and important to both of us, that 
it should not appear strange to him.” 

The lady made no reply as Tom ceased speaking, (what 
could she say under such circumstances ?) but she could not 
look in Tom’s earnest and animated face without smiling 
blandly, and she bent her head slightly in acknowledgment 
that his request was granted. ‘Tom courteously thanked 
her, and resumed his position at the other end of the room. 
He had but just got his old balance, with the head of his 
cane bobbing again at his lips, before the jewelled gentle- 
man returned. 

Tom’s movements had, of course, been wonderingly ob- 
served, and the spectators exchanged uneasy glances with 
one another, while sundry shrugs and whispers gave omi- 
nous token of the surprise his abrupt and brief conversation 
with the lady had excited. 

Of course, he had no intention of speaking to her again, 
but by this means he had introduced hinrself to her ac- 
quaintance, and was sure that he would be constantly and 
secretly in her thoughts, until an opportunity should occur 
to avail himself of her excited curiosity. 

This was far better for his ultimate plans than any con- 
versation, however protracted and interesting, could possibly 
have been. It also enabled him to confirm his suspicions ; 
for sundry furtive glances, which he caught during the brief 
remainder of the time, satisfied him he was not mistaken in 
the relative position and character of the singular couple 
who had attracted so much attention. 

Having satisfied himself of all this, he walked quietly 
away, and, going on board, took a retired seat, which he 
did not leave, or attempt to get a look at the lady, until he 
reached the cars on the other side; while the balance of 
the idle passengers were intently staring the lady out of 
countenance all the way over, and wondering at the relative 
connection of the three. Arriving on the Jersey side, he 
quietly followed the party and took a seat in the car im- 
mediately behind them, exchanging one rapid look as she 
entered, but keeping studiously away from her the rest of 
the journey. 

On reaching Philadelphia, Tom watched the sallow gen- 
tleman, as he gave his baggage to the coachman, and taking 
a cab himself, he gave the driver direction to follow the car- 
riage leisurely, and leave him at the same hotel where it 
stopped. A short ride, and they were all set down at San. 
derson’s. 

Tom followed the gentleman to the register, and looked 
over his shoulder as he wrote his name :—‘ J. Smith and 


|'Tom’s mind of the truth of his suspicion, this very unusual 
| cognomen removed them. 

|  ** Private parlour, sir?” quoth the barkeeper. 

| Certainly,” replied Mr. Smith, with the air of one of- 
fended at the question, as if it ought to have been known as 
|a matter of course. 

‘John! Mr. Smith’s baggage to No. 34.” 

“No. 34” was immediately sterotyped in Tom’s brain. 
The lady and baggage properly bestowed in their room, 
| Mr. Smith, as he called himself, took his seat quietly in the 
| reading-room, until the lady should have had time to make 
H herself presentable at the dinner-table. This was certainly 
|| a piece of delicate attention on his part, but one which had 
no place in Tom’s tactics. ‘Strike, while the iron is hot,’ 
was ever his motto; and, as soon as he saw the gentleman 
fairly fixed at a newspaper, he went at once to “ No. 34,” 
rapped on the door, and entered to a very lady-like and mu- 
sical “ come in.” 

What passed between them, what arguments he used, 
what objections she urged, have never transpired; but he 
probably succeeded in satisfying the lady, and removing all 
| objections to the course he wished her to pursue, for barely 
‘fifteen minutes elapsed before he re-appeared, and walking 
| hastily through the hall, left the house. 
| A short half hour’s absence and he returned ina coach, 
} attended by a servant, who carried a bundle and a band- 
| box in his arms, and they proceeded together to “No. 34.” 
The servant was speedily discharged without his bundles, 
and in a few minutes Tom followed him down stairs. Go- 
ing to the bar, he told the attentive book-keeper, with whom 
he seemed to be familiarly acquainted, that he had con- 
| cluded to stop at a friend’s house for a few days, and de- 
sired his baggage placed in the coach. 

“John! baggage from 76.” 

Hardly had the active servant placed Tom’s trunk on the 
| foot-board of the carriage, when a singularly tall and majes- 
tic lady was seen descending the stairs, the very counterpart in 
size and demeanor to Mr. Smith’s lady. She was differently 
dressed, however, for she wore a jaunty little white silk hat, 
| from which a thick and elaborately worked white lace veil 
| fell over and fairly concealed her features. Around her 
shoulders was carefully wrapped 4 large and elegant white 
cashmere shawl, which completely covered the outline of 
her person, but exhibited the skirt of a beautiful silk, which 
had not been visible on the lady of the morning. Passing 
directly by the door near which Mr. Smith was sitting, she 
| swept gracefully through the hall, and entered the coach. 
| The servant stared fur a moment, but Tom immediately 
| following, and taking his seat by the lady, the official bow- 
ed respectfully, folded up the steps, closed the door, and 
away rattled the carriage, the driver evidently obeying 
previous orders. 














! 
| 
| 


The air and manner of the lady attracted Mr. Smith’s 
attention for a moment, as she passed the door, but he pre- 
sently turned to his paper; probably thinking it somewhat 
remarkable, however, that there should be two such figures 
crossing his vision the same day. He read his paper for a 
few moments, but apparently without much attention, for 
it soon dropped from his hand, while his eyes were bent 
intensely on the floor and he seemed lost in thought. What 
his reflections were are known only to himself, but they 
seemed to make him uncomfortable. He began to grow 
uneasy in his chair, took up and laid down the paper a 
dozen times, and, finally throwing it upon the table, with a 
blow that made every sitter in the room look off from his 
reading, he started hurriedly through the hall, and clearing 








Lady, New-York.” If there were any lingering doubts in 


three stairs at every bound, was soon tapping at the door of 
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“ No. 34.” He rapped at first lightly—no answer; a little 
louder—nothing but the echo of his own knock replied. 
He knocked once again, with a vehemence that rang through 
the hall; but, when the sound of his hammering died away, |} 
all was still as before. Pausing a moment, and hearing no 
noise within, he applied his hand to the latch. It yielded to 
his touch, and, entering the room, he found it deserted. His 
eager gaze encountered nothing but his own trunk in the 
corner, the big brass rivets of which seemed to him so many 
laughing eyes, deriding his desertion. On the table he 
found his lady’s black velvet bonnet and silk long-shawl, 
and the black coat-dress neatly folded up, with a letter lying 
upon the top of it, directed to himself. 
Hastily snatching it up, he tore it open, and read as 
follows :— 
My pear FRIEND—Do you remember to-day, when on | 
board the steamboat, how heartily we laughed over one of | 
Hood’s oddities, which you was kind enough to read me | 
from an old journal? And do you remember the verse | 
which ran— 
“ And when he did return again, 
‘To see how things went on, 


Ile found she had another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John !” 





Do you remember it? Well, circumstances, I had almost | 
said, beyond my control, but at, least beyond the control of | 
my inclination, have made it necessary for me to say you} 
stand just now in the position of the original “ Ben ;” for I—| 
I have got another, ** whose Christian name is”—but no} 
matter about his name. | 

I have not time fully to explain what must appear to you | 
as a very abrupt departure, but I cannot go without taking | 
this opportunity to thank you for your polite attentions during | 
our brief journey, and for your good intentions towards me, | 
which were exceedingly flattering, and will be kindly re- | 
membered. . | 

I shall probably have the pleasure of seeing you once | 
more before I leave the house, but I think you will not be} 
likely to recognize me. My friend alluded to above has| 
generously presented me with a splendid cashmere shawl, | 
and a perfect love of a hat, which I apprehend will prevent | 
my knowing you as [ pass out. I am delighted with this, 
magnificent present, and knowing your good taste in such 
matters, I am sure you would only have to see them to ap- | 
prove his selection. But I must deprive myself of the plea- | 
sure of your approbation until some other opportunity. | 

My velvet hat and long-shawl, with the old coat-dress, | 


As for Tom’s precise whereabout, it is not known at this 
present writing, but much time will not elapse before he 
will be again in this city; and, if the sallow gentleman with 
the diamond rings has any desire to see him, he will be 
foundevery pleasant afternoon, between two and four o’clock, 
on the dollar side of Broadway. 

As Tom is game to the back-bone, he will have no ob- 
jection to standing up edgewise with his right arm extend- 
ed, if the sallow gentleman desires it. 0. 


THE LAMENT OF THE DISCARDED. 


Refused again! I really feel 
Exceedingly distressed ! 

No sovthing potion now can heal 
The anguish of my breast. 

It is a shame, upon my word, 

To see another thus preferred, 
And with her beauties blest, 

While I am jilted, flung, refused, 

Disdained, rejected, scorned, abused. 


It is ungrateful, though, indeed, 
This cruelty to me— 

For I have been her friend in need, 
When no one else would be. 

I've taken her to parties—balls— 

Assemblies—I’ve made morning calls— 
I’ve even gone to tea ; 

I’ve been from autumn until spring 

A dangler at her apron-string. 


I’ve wandered with her many a night 
— the dewy sward, 
When Dian from her cloudless height 
A mellowed radiance poured. 
I’ve made her presents, rings and roses, 
Perfumes, pomatums, prints and posics— 
And this is my reward— 
‘To see her thus another’s bride, 
Myself most rudely cast aside. 


And what is worse, oft when alone, 
With tearful, downcast eyes, 

Her soft cheek resting ’gainst mine own, 
Her voice half choked with sighs, 

She's laid her head upon my breast, 

And there in broken words confessed 
Love's all enduring ties, 

And said—the vixen ! that to part 

From me would almost break her heart. 


And now, just in the very teeth 
Of every whispered vow, 
She wears another’s bridal wreath 
Upon her pany | brow— 
i 





(which, I nust confess, is somewhat worn,) J bequeath, my | 
dear friend, to you; and is it too much for me to hope you} 
will prize them for my sake? I pray you look upon them 
as relics, and preserve them as mementoes of my friendship. | 

For thus giving you the shell, while another takes the ker- | 
nel, I must make my apologies when I have more leisure, | 
as you will notice I am writing hurriedly. | 

For the small investment you were kind enough to make 


for my passage and cab-hire, I can only return my thanks. || 


I presume, from your abundance, you will not miss so trifling | 
a sum; but, if it distresses you, my friend authorizes me to 
give you liberty to draw upon him at sight for the amount. | 
Tout a vous. Mary. | 
March 20th, 1844. 
P.S. I have taken nothing from your trunk. 

The violent demeanour of Mr. Smith, his vehement de- 
nunciations of the frail one, his revengeful imprecations on 
all about him, and the way he tore passion generally to 
tatters, have these not been often told by Sanderson’s bar- 
keeper? And what need here to repeat them? 

His violence was, however, its own punishment, for it 
made his story known to all; and the shrugs and sneering 
smiles he encountered on all sides, made the house too hot 
to hold him; and, after an ineffectual attempt to trace the | 
coach by inquiry, he ordered his bill and baggage, and start- | 
ed with the evening train for New-York, leaving the hat, 
shawl, etc. be in the possession of the unpitying bar-keeper. 





wtin 


She’s yielded up her glowing charms 

‘To my glad rival's eager arms, 
While I, forsooth, must bow 

And kiss the rod that breaks in twain 

The links of love’s too brittle chain. 


| 

| *Sdeath, tis too much! does she suppose 

We men were made to sigh, 

And cringe, and fawn, and kneel to those 

| Who cast us coldly by, 

And tear our very heart-strings from us ? 

I'll—sue her for a breach of promise— 
I'll lay my damage high— 

I'll teach her that these same flirtations 

Are quite expensive recreations. 





THE FAMILIAR STYLE OF WRITING. 

Henze is an essay that is, to a dish of young authors what 
the salt isin soup. Ponder it, oh ye gossip writers of this 
gossipping generation of writers! 


It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people mis- 
take a familiar for a vulgar style, and to suppose that to 
write without affectation is to write at random. On the 
contrary, there is nothing that requires more precision, and, 
if I may so say, purity of expression, than the style I am 
speaking of. It utterly rejects not only all unmeaning pomp, 
but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, slipshod 
lallusions. It is not to take the first word that offers, but 
| the best word in common use; it is not to throw words to- 
;gether in any combinations we please, but to follow and 
{avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language. ‘To write 
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a genuine familiar or truly English style, is to write as any | 
one would speak in common conversation, who had a} 
thorough command and ehoice of words, or who could dis- | 
course with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all 
pedantic and oratorical flourishes. Or to give another illus- 
tration, to write naturally is the same thing inregard to com- 
mon conversation, as to read naturally is in regard to com- 
mon speech. It does not follow that it is an easy thing to 
give the true accent and inflection to the words you utter, 
because you do not attempt to rise above the level of ordi- 
nary life and colloquial speaking. You do not assume in- 
deed the solemnity of the pulpit, or the tone of stage-decla- 
mation; neither are you at liberty togabble on at a venture, 
without emphasis or discretion, or to resort to vulgar dialect 
or clownish pronunciation. You muststeera middle course. 
You are tied down to a given and appropriate articulation, 
which is determined by the habitual associations between 
sense and sound, and which you can only hit by entering 
into the author’s meaning, as you must find the proper words 
and style to express yourself by fixing your thoughts on the 
subject you have to write about. Any one may mouth out a 
passage with a theatrical cadence, or get upon stilts to tell 
his thoughts: but to write or speak with propriety and sim- 
plicity is a more difficult task. Thus it is easy to affect a 
pompous style, to use a word twice as big as the thing you 
want to express ; it is not so easy to pitch upon the very 
word that exactly fits it. Out of eight or ten words equally 
common, equally intelligible, with nearly equal pretensions, 
it is a matter of some nicety and discrimination to pick out 
the very one, the preferableness of which is scarcely percep- 
tible, but decisive. The reason why I object to Dr. John- 
son’s style is, that there is no discrimination, no selection, 
no variety in it. He uses none but “ tall, opaque words,” 
taken from the “ first row of the rubric ?’—words with the 
greatest number of syllables, or Latin phrases with merely 
English terminations. If a fine style depended on this sort 
of arbitrary pretension, it would be fair to judge of an 
author’s elegance by the measurement of his words, and the 
substitution of foreign circumlocutions (with no precise as- 
sociations) for the mother tongue.* How simple is it to be 
dignified without ease, to be pompous without meaning ! 
Surely, it is but a mechanical rule for avoiding what is low 
to be always pedantic and affected. It is clear you cannot 
use a vulgar English word, if you never use a common 
English word at all. A fine tact is shewn in adhering to 
those which are perfectly common, and yet never falling 
into any expressions which are debased by disgusting cir- 
cumstances, or which owe their signification and point to 
technical or professional allusions. A truly natural or famil- 
jar style can never be quaint or vulgar, for this reason, that 
it is of universal force and applicability, and that quaintness 
and vulgarity arise out of the immediate connection of cer- 
tain words with coarse and disagreeable, or with confined 
ideas. The last form what we understand by cant or slang 
phrases.—T'o give an example of what is not very clear in 
the general statement. I should say that the phrase to cut 
with a knife, or to cut a piece of wood, is perfectly free 





from vulgarity, because it is perfectly common; but to cut 
an acquaintance is not quite unexceptionable, because it is 
not perfectly common or intelligible, and has hardly yet es- 
caped out of the limits of slang phraseology. I should hard- 
ly therefore use the word in this sense without putting it in 
italics as a license of expression, to be received cum grano 
salis. All provincial or bye-phrases come under the same 
mark of reprobation—all such as the writer transfers to the 
page from his fire-side or a particular coterie, or that he in- 
vents for his own sole use and convenience. I conceive 
that words are like money, not the worse for being common, 
but that it is the stamp of custom alone that gives them cir- 
culation or value. I am fastidious in this respect, and 
would almost as soon coin the currency of the realm as 
counterfeit the king’s English. I never invented or gave a 
new and unauthorized meaning to any word but one single 
one (the term impersonal applied to feelings) and that was 
in an abstruse metaphysical discussion to express a very dif- 
ficult distinction. I have been (I know) loudly accused of 
revelling in vulgarisms and broken English. I cannot speak 








* T have heard of such a thing as an author, who makes it | 





a rule never to admit a monosyllable into his vapid verse. Yet! 
the charm and sweetness of Marlow’s lines depended often | 
on their being made up vlmost entirely of monosyllables. 


to that point: but so far I plead guilty to the determined 
use of acknowledged idioms and common elliptical expres- 
sions. I am not sure that the critics in question know the 
one from the other, that is, can distinguish any medium be- 
tween formal pedantry and the most barbarous solecism. 
As an author, I endeavour to employ plain words and popu- 
lar modes of construction, as, were I a chapman and dealer, 
I should common weights and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the words them. 
selves, but in their application. A word may be a fine- 
sounding word, of an unusual length, and very imposing 
from its learning and novelty, and yet in the connection in 
which it is introduced, may be quite pointless and irrelevant. 
It is not pomp or pretension, but the adaptation of the ex- 
pression to the idea that clenches a writer’s meaning :—as it 
is not the size or glossiness of the materials, but their being 
fitted each to its place, that gives strength to the arch; or 
as the pegs and nails are as necessary to the support of the 
building as the larger timbers, and more so than the mere 
showy, unsubstantial ornaments. I hate any thing that oc- 
cupies more space than it is worth. I hate to see a load of 
band-boxes go along the street, and I hate to sce a parcel 
of big words without any thing in them. A person who 
does not deliberately dispose of all his thoughts alike in 
cumbrous draperies and flimsy disguises, may strike out 
twenty varieties of familiar every-day language, each coming 
somewhat nearer to the fecling he wants to convey, and at 
last not hit upon that particular and only one, which may be 
said to be identical with the exact impression in his mind. 
This would seem to show that Mr. Cobbett is hardly right 
in saying that the first word that occurs is always the best. 
It may be a very good one ; and yet a better may present 
itself on reflection or from time to time. It should be sug- 
gested naturally, however, and spontaneously, from a fresh 
and lively conception of the subject. We seldom succeed 
by trying at improvement, or by merely substituting one 
word for another that we are not satisfied with, as we can- 
not recollect the name of a place or person by merely 
plaguing ourselves about it. We wander farther from the 
point by persisting in a wrong scent; but it starts up acci- 
dentally in the memory when we least expected it, by 
touching some link in the chain of previous association. 

There are those who hoard up and make a cautious dis. 
play of nothing but rich and rare phraseology ;—a:.cient 
medals, obscure coins, and Spanish pieces of eight. They 
are very curious to inspect; but I myself would neither 
offer nor take them in the course of exchange. A sprinkling 
of archaisms is not amiss; but a tissue of obsolete expres- 
sions is more fit for keep than wear. I do not say I would 
not use any phrase that had been brought into fashion be- 
fore the middle or the end of the last century; but I should 
be shy of using any that had not been employed by any ap- 
proved author during the whole of that time. Words, like 
clothes, get old-fashioned, or mean and ridiculous, when 
they have been for some time laid aside. Mr. Lamb is the 
only imitator of old English style I can read with plea- 
sure ; and he is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his 
authors, that the idea of imitation is almost done away. 
‘There is an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in the 
thought and feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of his sub- 
ject, that carries off any quaintness or awkwardness arising 
from an antiquated style and dress. The matter is com- 
pletely his own, though the manner is assumed. Perhaps 
his ideas are altogether so marked and individual, as to re- 
quire their point and pungency to be neutralized by the 
affectation of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. 
Tricked out in the prevailing costume, they would probably 
seem more startling and out of the way. The old English 
authors, Burton, Fuller, Coryate, Sir Thomas Brown, are a 
kind of mediators between us and the more eccentric and 
whimsical modern, reconciling us to his peculiarities. I do 
not however know how far this is the case or not, till he 
condescends to write like one of us. I must confess that 
what I like best of his papers under the signature of Elia (still 
I do not presume, amidst such excellence, to decide what 
is most excellent) is the account of Mrs. Battle’s Opinions 
on Whist, which is also the most free from obsolete allu- 


' sions and turns of expression— 


“A well of native English undefiled.” 


To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, these 
essays of the ingenious and highly gifted author have the 
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same sort of charm and relish, that Erasmus’s Colloquies or | 
a fine piece of modern Latin have to the classical scholar. 
Certainly, I do not know any borrowed pencil that has more 
power or felicity of execution than the one of which I have 
been speaking. 

It is as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, as it is 
to spread a pallet of showy colours, or to smear in a flaunt- 
ing transparency. ‘ What do you read ?”—* Words, words, 
words.” —" What is the matter ?”—* Nothing,” it might be 
answered. The florid style is the reverse of the familiar. 
The last is employed as an unvarnished medium to convey 
ideas; the first is resorted to as a spangled veil to conceal 
the want of them. When there is nothing to be set down | 
but words, it costs little to have them fine. Look through | 
the dictionary, and cull out a florilegium, rival the tulippo- 
mania. Rouge high enough, and never mind the natural 
complexion. The vulgar, who are not in the secret, will 
admire the look of preternatural health and vigour ; and the ; 
fashionable, who regard only appearances, will be delighted | 
with the imposition. Keep to your sounding generalities, | 
your tinkling phrases, and all will be well. Swell out an 
unmeaning truism toa perfect tympany of style. A thought, 
a distinction is the rock on which all this brittle cargo of 
verbiage splits at once. Such writers have merely verbal | 
imaginations, that retain nothing but words. Or their puny 
thoughts have dragon-wings, all green and gold. They soar 
far above the vulgar failing of the Sermo humi obrepens— 
their most ordinary speech is never short of an hyperbole, | 
splendid, imposing, vague, incomprehensible, magniloquent, | 
a cento of sounding common-places. If some of us, whose 
*¢ ambition is more lowly,” pry a little too narrowly into nooks 
and corners to pick up a number of “ unconsidered trifles,” 
they never once direct their eyes or lift their hands to seize 
on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, threadbare patch- 
work set of phrases, the left-off finery of poetic extravagance, 
transmitted down through successive generations of barren 
pretenders. If they criticize actors and actresses, a huddled 
phantasmagoria of feathers, spangles, floods of light, and 
oceans of sound float before their morbid sense, which they 
paint in the style of Ancient Pistol. Not a glimpse can you 
get of the merits or defects of the performers: they are hid. 
den in a profusion of barbarous epithets and wilful rhodo- 
montade. If they describe kings and queens, it is an eastern 
pageant. The coronation at either house is nothing to it. We 
get at four repeated images—a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, 
a foot-stool. These are with them the wardrobe of a lofty and 
imagination ; and they turn their servile strains to servile 
uses. Do we read a description of pictures? It is not a} 
reflection of tones and hues which “ nature’s own sweet and | 
cunning hand laid on,” but piles of precious stones, rubies, | 
pearls, emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and all the blazonry of | 








artificial, oriental in subject and allusion: all is mechanical, 
conventional, vapid, formal, pedantic in style and execution. 
They startle and confound the understanding of the reader, 
by the remoteness and obscurity of their illustrations: they 
soothe the ear by the monotony of the same everlasting 
round of circuitous metaphors. They are the mock-school 
in poetry and prose. They flounder about between fustian 
in expression, and bathos in sentiment. They tantalize the 
fancy, but never reach the head nor touch the heart. Their 
Temple of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by Dul- 
ness to Vanity, or like Cowper’s description of the empress 
of Russia’s palace of ice, “as worthless as in shew ’twas 
glittering’ — 

“Tt smiled, and it was cold !” 


ON AN INDIAN TRAIL, 
LEADING FROM CAYUTA TO SENECA LAKE. 


How many hopes and fears have passed this way ! 
fow many chieftains, with their eagle crests, 
Have led their warriors forth, in stern array, 
‘To bear against the poisoned shaft their breasts, 
Striving to win the meed, by death’s long dream, 
Of glory’s meteor, and of honor’s gleam. 


Here has the mother, with her stately tread, 
And gentle form and mien, and drooping eye, 
Led her light infant by each flowery bed, 
And paused to watch it chase the butterfly, 
Or grasp the dewdrop’s bright exhaling ray 
In all the joy of innocence at play. 


But lovelier still the scene, when the fair maid, 
The sweetest wild-flower of the woody lawn, 
Walked with her lover in the forest shade, 
Or leaped the streamlet lightly as a fawn ; 
Drooping her graceful head, in trustful rest, 
Like the lake lily, on her loved one’s breast. 


Alas! how shall we dare to hope or trust, 
Or base our love upon an earthly dream, 
Since life soon sinks to its primeval dust, 
And loveliness is but a glancing beam ? 
Can we look on a scene like this, and see 
Aught but the darkness of our destiny ? 


For they are gone, that strong and lovely race, 
Earth’s truest sons, and nature's richest prize, 
Gone, as the arrow on its flitting chase, 
Gone, with the mother’s shriek, the maiden’s sighs. 
Such is the chieftain’s, such the warrior’s fate, 
Their homes destroyed, their paths all desolate. 


A solemn stillness broods upon the earth, 
Where once their voices joined in gladsome-sound, 
Till the arched trees gave language to their mirth, 
Save when the white man breaks the silence round, 
Or pauses here to ponder sadly o'er 


art. Such persons are in fact besotted with words, and their | Those who were once, but who shall be no more. 


brains are turned with the glittering, but empty and sterile | 
phantoms of things. Personifications, capital letters, seas of | 
sunbeams, visions of glory, shiniing inscriptions, the figures | 
of a transparency, Britannia with her shield, or Hope leaning 
on an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They may be 
considered as hieroglyphical writers. 
their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, | 
without any ground-work of feeling—there is no context in | 
their imaginations. Words affect them in the same way, by | 
the mere sound ; that is, by their possible, not by their actual | 
application to the subject in hand. They are fascinated by 


first appearances, and have no sense of consequences. No-| 
thing more is meant by them than meets the ear: they un. | 


derstand or feel nothing more than meets their eye. The 
web and texture of the universe, and of the heart of man, 
is a mystery to them: they have no faculty that strikes a 
chord in unison with it. They cannot get beyond the daub- 
ings of fancy, the varnish of sentiment. Objects are not 
linked to feelings, words to things, but images revolve in 
splendid mockery, words represent themselves in their 
strange rhapsodies. The categories of such a mind are 
pride and ignorance—pride in outside show, to which they 
sacrifice every thing, and ignorance of the true worth and 
hidden structure both of words and things. With asovereign 
contempt for what is familiar and natural, they are the slaves 
of vulgar affectation—of a routine of high-flown phrases. 
Scorning to imitate realities, they are unable to invent any 
thing, to strike out one original idea. They are not copyists 


Images stand out in | 


Earth ! ‘mid thy many palaces and piles, 
Thy temples and thy cities, proudly grand, 
Thy bowers and nooks, where nature greenly smiles, 


‘Thy rock-girt mountains, and thy valleys bland, 


Hast thou no spot where they may rest below ? 
Relentless Earth! thy echoes answer, “ No.” 


But yet tread lightly, white man! you may deem 


That graves of the forgotten still are here ; 
And let not one rude footstep wake their dream, 

To chide your boldness from another sphere. 
Hallowed! ay, ever hallowed be the sod, 


That the lost, brave, and unreturning trod. 


| CONFAB IN THE CLOISTER. 

Nor a small part of our brain-twisting, dear reader, is the 
exercise of an office that, at Roman feasts, was delegated 
to a particular servant called the NomEencLATOR. His busi- 
ness was to inform the guests of the names and ingredients 
of the dishes set before them. Simple as it seems when 
well done, there are few things more difficult to do well. It 
is to describe a book, or a series of books, in the compass of 
a phrase, and that phrase attractive to eye and car, piquant, 
novel, and provocative of curiosity! Try your hand at ex- 
pressing the contents of a charcoal cart in the compass of a 
diamond ! 

It would amuse the reader to be present sometimes when 





of nature, it is true ; but they are the poorest of all plagia- 
rists, the plagiarists of words. All is far-fetched, dear-bought, 
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No. 4 Ann-street is resolved into a committee of two for the 
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finding of a good name. (Witlings avaunt!) The firm is! 


called together by a significant motion of the forefinger of 
the Brigadier Founder of the concern—called into THE 
CLOISTER, that is to say—a room of the proportions of a) 
lady’s shoe, extending to our (No. 4’s) immediate rear. The 

door being closed, and the window-curtain dropped to ex- 
clude the uninspiring view of the clothes-lines of No. 4-up- 
stairs—the one chair having become occupied by his Serenity 
and the remainder of the committee being seated upon the 
upright end of a ream of paper,—the business in hand is 
forthwith put. Let no one imagine because he may have | 
assisted at naming a friend’s child, that he has any, the most | 
vague, idea of the embarrassments that ensue! We have | 
a passably fertile invention. We have whiled away the dull | 
transit of what is commonly called * a liberal education” | 





1} 


jand Tue Wire, by Irving—a worthy companion for them ; 
and now, what shall we call the series? 

Committee—Hm—m—m. How do you like “ fannoms 
and fopperies ?” 

Brigadier.—Bah! 

Committee.—* Diapasms ?” 

Brigadier —Poh! 

Committee—The “ pomander-chain.” 

Brigadier—My dear boy, let it be English and honest! 
| You distress me with these affectations! What have cata- 
plasms and pomatum-chains to do with a course of light 
reading? Don’t waste time! 

Committee.—A diapasm, my charming Brigadier, was a 
burch of aromatic herbs made into a ball with sweet water, 
and, in Ben Jonson’s time, worn in a lady’s pocket. Gallants 





by a diligent search after such knowledge as was above || wore these scented balls strung ina necklace under the shirt, 
being “ turned to account.” We have been a profligate of | and, so worn, it was called a pomander-chain. Pardon me, 
verbal intemperance, we mean to say, and are likely to) but these would be good names, for want of better ! 

know the bin where lies in cobweb your old word, tooth. | Brigadier —Mr. King would be down upon us, and the 
some and tasteable. But, for all this, it is no easier. Like |! definition would never get through his hair! No, my dear 
the search after happiness, ten to one the thing sought | boy! We must be ostriches, and feel the ground while we 


lies near home—overstepped at starting! But let us par- fly. Keep out of the clouds till you’re “sent for!” I like 
ticularize. || 


The Brigadier —My dear boy! (a facetious way he has || 
of addressing the rest of the committee)—my dear boy, stop || and so does my regiment—I mean the public. Imagine a 
looking out of that back window, and give your mind to! good name, now, that would suit a plain man ! 
business! Cast your eye over these four incomparable tales! || Committee.—Faith, it takes imagination to come at that, 
Irving’s “* Wife”— | sure enough! Hark! I have it! 

Committee.—Y ou don’t say he’s married, General ! || Brigadier—Come to my arms! What is it? Speak 

Brigadier.—Tales, my dear boy, I speak of tales—a new |; quick, or it'll die in delivery ! 
series of tales that want a good name! Come, think of it,!| Committee.—Did you ever hear of a river in Asia called 
now! | Pactolus ? 

Committee.—Describe me the article, Brigadier! What | Brigadier.—To be sure. An ass dipped his head into it 
is the purpose, plot, character,—is it one book or a series? to be able to stop making money. 

“Open up,” as Bulwer says, and let us know definitively || Committee——That’s the fable. And ever since there 
what is wanted ! | have been gold sands in the river—* or so they say.” 


“The russet yeas, and honest kersey noes,” 


Brigadier—You know how many men of genius there 
are who are only capable of brief inspirations— 

Committee—Inspired to the length of a short tale. Well! | 

Brigadier —Y ou know that long tales are now out of 
fashion. People are tired of them. 

Committee —Indeed? Well! 

Brigadier.—You know that such men as Brougham, 


Canning, Macauley—statesmen who are scholars and men | 
of genius and might have been authors—have occasionally | 
given vent to their pent-up imaginations by a tale for the | 


Magazines. 

Committee.—I do—witness Brougham’s inagnificent story 
of the “man in the bell.” Well! 

Brigadier— We know what is good, that goes by with 
the flood, don’t we? 

Committee—We are professed tasters. Yes. 

Brigadier.—For experiment, then, I have put together in 
one number, four tales that delighted me—in more than one 
enchanted perusal. You shall select the next. It will go, 
my dear boy !—people will give their couple of shillings, 
if it were only for the rescue we make, for them, of things 
they remember and have lost sight of. There are g—l— 
o—rious things hit off, here and there, at a heat, by periodi- 
cal writers—one hit in a thousand failures, it is true, but still 
enough of them for a brilliant collection—and these we 
want to gather into our beautiful library, and embalm from 
perishing. See here!  Juprra, oR THE Orera Box, by 
Eugene Scribe”—(great, my boy! great!)—Tue Brecar- 
Girt oF THE Pont pes Arts,” by a German man, Hauff— 
(ah! what a rich bit to read over and over!)—Tue Pic-Nic 
Party, by Horace Smith—(you know all about that ?)— 





‘| Brigadier—And that you think is like fugitive literature ? 
| Committee.—I do.. I was there ten years ago, and the 
‘gold sands were as scarce as good things in the Magazines. 
| Brigadier —yY owl swear to that? 
Committee.—With a reservation, I will. I went to the 
Pactolus one moonlight night, and filled my pockets with 
| sand to look at in the morning. I was travelling with a cara- 
'' van and we were off before day, but there was no gold in 
my pocket, come daylight—sifted out, most likely ! 
| Brigadier—Shouldn’t be surprised! ‘ Sanps or Goip” 
l then, you think would be a good name. 
|| Committee.—Sanps or Gorn, sifted from the flood of fu- 
|| gitive literature. 
'|  Brigadier—Good ! passable good ! 
‘rise. 
| You see how it is done, dear reader, and you will the 
i better comprehend, from this specimen, how we came upon 
|, another—a name for a Series of Sacred Poetry, of which we 
|\are about to issue the first number. We have called this 
| series “ THe Sacrep Rosary”—a musical word that, in old 
| English, meant a plantation of roses, but which was after- 
| terwards used to define the verses of a church-Psalter, strung 
| together with beads for an aid to memory. In either signi- 
‘fication it figures forth what we enrol beneath it—for a 
| more beautiful collection of hallowed verse was never col- 
'jected than this we have to offer. We have always espe- 
| cially loved poetry on sacred themes, and have garnered up 
‘specimens of it, and let us assure the reader that in this field 
'of poetry there is a rich harvest un-gathered. Let him 
‘look at this first number for a specimen of the mind and 
taste scattered abroad in these stray leaves cf poetry. 


Let the committee 
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